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Nsnt  Irresg  ^ats  Sleattisra* 
ABBormtum 


FOUNDED  1853 


INCORPORATED  1896 


*Ey«7  Teacher  in  New  Jeney  a  Member  of  the  N.  J.  8.  T.  A." 

MEMBERSHIP  28,000 


OBJECTS 

Article  //  of  Constitution,  “This  Associa¬ 
tion  is  established  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State;  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  for  the  o0ice  of  teaching  its  true  rank 
among  the  professioru;  to  promote  and  guard 
the  interests  of  pubUc  and  State  school 
teachers  means  of  instruction,  conference 
and  uruted  action." 


The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  deserves 
the  support  of  all  teachers  of  the  State.  For  the  annual 
dues  of  one  dollar  it  provides  for  a  program  of  educational 
progress  that  has  helped  to  put  New  Jersey  among  the  first 
States  in  educational  affairs. 


An  Appreciation 


“The  Management  of  the  Ambassador  desires  to  take  this  opportimity  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  for  their  ex¬ 
cellent  patronage  of  our  hotel  during  the  recent  convention. 

We  hope  in  the  coming  months  you  will  have  occasion  to  visit  the  hotel  often 
and  avail  yourselves  of  our  facilities.” 

Most  Sincerely, 

THE  AMBASSADOR 

William  Hamilton, 

General  Manager 
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HOTEL  DENNIS 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Plan  to  spend  your  Holidays  at 
Hotel  Dennis 

ST!  RELAX!  REBUILD! 

Breathe  the  life-elvlnK,  body-build¬ 
ing,  salt-laden  Sea  Air  from  the  open 
decks,  vita  irlass  enclosed  solariums 
and  gruest  rooms  of  Hotel  Dennis  .  . 
you  will  return  home  having:  sslned 
a  new  lease  on  life  and  in  trim  to 
carry  on  through  the  remainder  of 
the  school  year  with  renewed  energy 
and  full  of  the  Joy  of  Living. 

Rates  that  appeal 

WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  INC. 


The  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
TRENTON’S  FINEST  HOTEL 
Abioluiellf  Fireproof 


300  ROOMS  ::  300  BATHS 

THE  STACY-TRENT 

extends  a  cordial  ipelcome  to  teachers 
to  visit  Historical  Trenton 
"The  Cradle  of  American  History" 

siAlOOttw  LOUIS  W.  PARSONS 


The  MADISON  —  The  JEFFERSON  —  The  MONTICELLO 
Low  Week-End  Rates 

Fetter  &  Holunger,  Managers 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


0.e.  1933 
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“I’VE  NEVER  BEEN  SICK  IN  MY  LIFE!” 

....  IS  that  what  you* re  saying? 

Few  teachers  can  say  It  .  .  .  and  even  those  few  can’t 
keep  saying  It  forever.  Good  luck  doesn’t  last  Indefinitely. 

In  these  days  of  reduced  and  delayed  Incomes,  an  Illness 
or  accident  would  wreak  havoc  with  your  finances.  There 
must  be  some  provision  for  EXTRA  INCOME  to  meet  your 
extra  expenses. 

Why  not  Investigate  the  E.  B.  A.  plan  which  costs  so  little 
yet  protects  you  every  day  of  the  year?  A  request  for  In¬ 
formation  carries  no  obligations. 


Twenlj^fourth  ^tar  of  comdentious  service  to  teachers  everywhere.  Endorsed  by 
educators  of  every  rank  throughout  New  Jersey, 

THE  EDUCATORS  BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING — ^LANCASTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 
—  or  — 


BUL  P.  R.  THOMPSON 
130  Aabura  St.,  Pateraom,  N.  J. 


MR.  F.  C.  TOOLE 
B74  Eleventh  Ave.,  Paterson.  N.  J. 
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An  Outstanding  Workbook — 

HAMM  &  DURFEE’S  A  STUDENT’S  GUIDE 
TO  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

For  an  Outstanding  American  History — 

HAMM,  BOURNE,  &  BENTON’S  A  UNIT 
HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Guides  the  pupil’s  learning  in  the  most  economical  and  psychologically 
sound  way  .  .  .  Helps  him  to  form  his  own  opinions  independently  .  .  . 
Familiarizes  him  with  varied  sources  and  the  use  of  source  material  .  .  .  Has 
specific  references  to  thirteen  other  basic  texts  and  may  be  used  with  any  of 
them  .  .  .  Instructions  are  simple  and  easy  to  follow  .  .  .  Ample  provision 
for  varying  abilities  .  .  .  Practical  suggestion  for  cooperative  assignments. 

A  WORKBOOK  WHICH  DEVELOPS  CORRECT  STUDY  HABITS 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  NEWLON-HANNA 
SPELLER 


Jesse  H.  Newlon  and  Paul  R.  Hanna 
Lincoln  School,  Columbia  University 


Spelling  is  now  integrated  with  other 
school  subjects;  words  are  taught  when  pupils 
have  the  need  to  use  and  are  interested  m 
them. 


This  new  series  is  the  result  of  extensive 
research  covering  an  examination  of  7000 
units  of  work,  and  a  survey  of  the  interests 
of  5000  children. 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
LITERATORE 

by 

Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Max  J.  Herzberg 
and  Emma  Miller  Bolenius 

WIDENING  HORIZONS 
ROMANCE 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


Variety  in  subject  matter  and  in  teaching 
equipment  makes  this  new  collection  usable 
with  general,  technical,  commercial  and  cob 
lege  preparatory  classes. 


We  invite  your  correspondence  concerrang  these  or  other  publications 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

386  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

PVBL.ISHBD  BT  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Edftorlal  sad  Bnalaeaa  Oflle* 

ROOM  304,  STACV-TRBNT  HOTEL.,  TRBNTON,  N.  J. 

Tke  paym«Bt  of  aaaaal  dues  of  $1.00  eatitlea  a  meatber  to  rccclTC  the  RcTlew  for  oao  yoarw 
Fifty  ceata  of  each  aiembcnihip  fee  la  for  the  Rerlow.  Sabaerlptloaa  to 
■OB-mcmbcra  $1.00  a  year.  Slasle  eopiea  SOe. 
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TEACHING  LOADS  have  been  increased! 

But  standards  have  not  been  lowered.  Teachers  have  less  time  than  ever  to  devote  to  individual  in¬ 
struction,  but  pupil-failures  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 


Let  MACMILLAN 
WORKBOOKS 

be  those 

“EXTRA  TEACHERS” 

to  carry  the  additional  burden. 

THE  COST?  No  more  than  the  present 
expenditure  for  blank  paper. 

16  cents,  net,  f.  o.  b.  N.  Y. 
for  ELEMENTARY  school  workbooks 
30  cents,  net,  f.  o.  b.  N.  Y. 

for  SECONDARY  school  workbooks 
Lei  us  send  ^ou  our  new  booklet, 

AUTHORITATIVE  WORKBOOKS: 
How  They  Help  Teacher  and  Pupil. 
Free,  on  request. 


Macmillan’s  complete  program  of  instructional  ma¬ 
terials,  in  workbook  form,  enables  you  to  equip  every 
pupil  with  organized,  directed  equipment.  Prepared 
by  America’s  leading  educators  and  foremost  subject 
specialists,  the  program  covers  practically  every  sub¬ 
ject,  every  grade. 

THESE  WORKBOOKS  ARE  FAVORITES  IN 
NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOLS — 

Deffendall’s  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  WORKBOOKS 
Practice  books  In  language,  one  for  each  grade 
from  3  to  6.  Each  15  cents  net. 

Fowlkes  and  Others’  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 
WORKBOOKS 

One  for  each  grade,  from  Primer  (My  Number 
Book)  through  eighth  grade.  Each  IS  cents  net 
Branom’s  STUDY  GUIDES  AND  UNIT  TESTS  to  ac¬ 
company  LIVING  GEOGRAPHY  (Huntington, 
Benson,  and  McMurry) 

Four  workbooks,  grades  4  to  8.  Each  16  cents,  net. 
John’s  ENGLISH  DRILL  EDCERCISES 

Two  workbooks  for  high  school  English.  Bach 
30  cents,  net 


'THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Ready  Now — 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  EDITION 

OF 

Our  Home  State  and  Continent 

The  Second  Book  in  the  New  Geography  Series 

OUR  WORLD  AND  OURSELVES 

(Brigham  and  McFarlane) 

Prepared  by  MatILDA  Frank,  Teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Newark,  and  STEPHEN 
Gilhooley,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Fourteenth  Street  School,  Newark,  N.  ]. 

The  distinctive  features  of  New  Jersey  are  set  forth  bere  clearly  and  inter¬ 
estingly.  Tbe  early  history  of  the  State  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
geographical  conditions  that  influence  the  occupations,  commerce  and  life  of 
its  inhabitants.  Its  natural  resources  are  described  and  illustrated  with  im¬ 
pressive  realism.  The  style,  simple  and  friendly,  holds  the  pupil's  Interest  and 
the  entire  treatment  is  well-planned  to  create  a  feeling  of  pride  for  his  State. 

The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  book  deal  with  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  in  natural  groups  and  with  the  other  countries  in  North  America. 

The  largre  variety  of  teaching  aids  will  delight  teachers.  Lul  Price,  $132. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta 


San  Francisco 


Dec.  1933 
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Your  Association  and  Mine 

B}f  Frank  G.  PiCKELL.  President 


The  79th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  passed  into  history.  That  convention 
marked  the  end  of  the  most  trying  year  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  public  education  in  this  State.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  think  that  the  fight  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  our  public  school  program  is  over.  The 
problems  of  the  coming  year  will,  in  some  respects, 
be  even  more  difficult  than  those  of  the  past  year. 

It  was  with  no  misunderstanding  of  the  stupen¬ 
dous  amount  of  work  to  be  done  that  I  agreed  to 
serve  again  as  president  of  this  great  Association. 
It  is  not  within  my  power  to  express  to  the  teachers 
of  the  State  my  deep  appreciation  of  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  reelecdng  me  to  this  office.  Coming 
events  may  prove  that  my  reelection  was  a  mis¬ 
take,  but  I  shall  give  to  the  work  all  the  energy 
I  possess,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  teachers  that  I  have  failed,  my  fail¬ 
ure  will  be  due  to  lack  of  ability  and  not  to  the 
neglect  of  a  single  matter  of  importance  to  public 
education  in  New  Jersey. 

The  work  of  the  Association  requires  the  closest 
co-operation  of  all  the  officers  and  members  of 
committees.  I  cannot  pay  sufficient  tribute  to  all 
of  these  people.  All  deserve  credit  for  the  work 
they  did  during  the  past  year. 

Naturally,  the  work  bore  more  heavily  on  some 
committees  than  on  others.  I  wish,  therefore,  to 
single  out  for  special  mention  the  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  members  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  W.  Burton  Patrick,  of  Orange,  and  the 
members  of  the  Editorial  Board  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  of  Newark. 
The  Enrollment  Committee,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Cressman,  rendered  splen¬ 
did  service,  particularly  in  the  campaign  for  extra 
funds  last  spring.  Through  the  efforts  of  ffus 
committee  we  received  a  total  in  extra  contribu¬ 
tions  of  $17,965.45.  Without  these  extra  funds 
the  Association  could  not  have  carried  on  its  work. 

I  should  be  thoughtless  and  ungrateful  indeed 
if  I  failed  to  mention  the  hundreds  of  teachers  over 
the  State  who,  by  their  encouraging  word,  made  it 
possible  to  carry  on  when  the  officers  and  com¬ 
mittee  members  had  their  backs  to  the  wall  and 
were  fighting  the  fight  of  their  lives. 

From  the  time  the  Legislature  met  in  January. 
1933,  until  it  adjourned  in  December,  we  were 
on  the  defensive.  Practically  speaking  not  a  sin¬ 


gle  school  bill  was  introduced  which  from  a  broad 
point  of  view  could  be  considered  constructive. 
First  came  the  bill  to  permit  cuts  in  salaries,  and 
it  required  a  long  and  strenuous  argument  to  re¬ 
tain  even  a  guarantee  of  a  minimum  salary  of 
$700  a  year.  Further  argument  was  required  to 
have  placed  in  that  bill  proper  protection  of  teach¬ 
ers  under  the  tenure,  and  of  the  pension  laws. 
Xhen  practically  without  notice,  and  certainly  vrith- 
ouf  any  willingness  to  listen  to  argiunent,  the  fiscal 
year  was  changed.  There  was  a  proposjd  to  throw 
the  State  school  moneys  into  the  general  State  fund 
without  adequate  guarantee  that  the  school  moneys 
would  be  conserved  for  the  operation  of  the  schools. 
We  finally  secured  the  repeal  of  the  law  changing 
the  school  fiscal  year,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
legal  counsel  the  State  school  tax  moneys  were  not 
placed  in  the  State’s  general  fund. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  “one  hundred  and  one” 
other  bills  had  to  be  watched,  primarily  because, 
if  passed,  they  would  have  affected  the  schools 
detrimentally. 

More  of  the  time  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
and  of  the  officers  was  expended  during  the  year 
in  an  effort  to  get  the  Legislature  to  pay  back  the 
$4,121,566.00  borrowed  from  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  Fund  in  1932  than  on  any  other  single 
matter.  Bills  were  prepared  looking  to  the  re¬ 
payment  of  this  amoimt  only  to  find  that  they 
would  die  in  committee.  We  worked  patiently  b  the 
belief  that  the  State  would  not  by  a  mere  subter¬ 
fuge  fail  to  meet  its  moral  obligation  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  No  material 
progress  was  made  until  August,  and  finally  on 
November  29,  with  the  help  of  the  teachers  and 
public  spirited  citizens  throughout  the  State,  we 
secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  provided  not 
only  for  the  payment  in  Delaware  River  Bridge 
Joint  Commission  Bonds  of  the  $4,121,566.00 
borrowed  in  1932,  but  also  the  $4,292,296.00 
due  the  fund  on  July  1,  1933,  for  the  year  be¬ 
ginning  on  that  date. 

At  the  present  writing  the  bonds  have  not  been 
delivered  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund,  but 
under  an  agreement  just  reached,  they  will  be  de¬ 
livered  on  Monday  morning.  December  18,  1933. 

Every  teacher  b  the  State,  whether  b  active 
service  or  retired,  has  reason  to  rejoice  over  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  this  matter,  which  for 
months  has  occupied  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
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officers  and  members  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 

The  entire  membership  of  the  Association  will 
be  greatly  mterested  to  learn  that  the  Executive 
Committee,  on  December  8,  approved  the  action 
of  the  officers  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Robert 
H.  McCarter,  one  of  the  ablest  attorneys  in  the 
State,  to  protect  our  interests  not  only  in  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Fimd,  but  in  other  equally  imjsortant  matters 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officers,  legal  assistance 
is  needed. 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  securing  Mr. 
McCarter’s  services  the  officers  propose  to  take 
such  legal  action,  and  that  without  delay,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  see  that  the  schools  shall  no  longer 
be  pushed  around  from  “pillar  to  post,”  and  that 
the  Pension  Fund  shall  be  put  in  no  further  dan¬ 
ger. 

One  other  thing  certainly  needed,  and  one  which 
deserves  the  attention  of  our  Association,  is  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  laws  to  protect  school  moneys.  The 
laws  should  be  so  revised  that  school  boards  every¬ 
where  shall  be  required  to  requisition  as  needed 
the  money  ordered  raised  in  their  budgets,  and 
that  the  schools  shall  have  their  full  share  of  all 
tax  moneys  paid  into  the  municipalities,  or  funds 
raised  by  other  means.  Furthermore,  the  laws 
should  be  revised  to  provide  that  all  State  .school 
tax  moneys,  when  sent  to  the  school  districts,  shall 
be  used  only  to  meet  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  schools  and  not  for  any  other  purpose  what¬ 
soever. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  will  also 
be  interested  to  learn  that  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  E<litorial  Board,  it  was  decided  to 
combine  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Re¬ 
view  and  the  BULLETIN,  and  to  publish  the  RE¬ 
VIEW  six  times  during  the  year  under  a  full-time 
managing  editor,  who  will  work  under  the  Ed¬ 
itorial  Board.  The  managing  editor  will  be  in 
charge  of  publications  and  publicity.  If  emergen¬ 
cies  arise,  and  the  membership  of  the  Association 
needs  to  be  reached  very  quickly,  we  shall  resort 
to  the  issuance  of  special  bulletins.  More  will  be 
said  about  this  matter  elsewhere  in  the  REVIEW. 
Hie  action  of  the  Elxecutive  Committee  comes  as 
a  result  of  a  carefully  worked  out  plan  by  the 
Editorial  Board,  which  during  the  past  year  has 
rendered  signal  service  in  editing  the  REVIEW. 
This  step  was  taken  primarily  to  make  our  pub¬ 
lication  a  more  effective  one  from  an'  educational 
standpoint,  and  to  place  the  story  of  the  work  of 
the  officers  and  committees  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  who  is  a  member  of  the  Association. 


The  problems  of  the  past  year  kept  us  busy,  and 
the  problems  of  the  coming  year  will  keep  us  even 
busier.  Of  this  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
We  shall  do  our  best.  What  we  need  most  now 
is  the  feeling  that  the  teachers  have  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  meet  the  challenge  and  that  we  have 
their  support. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  need  to  keep  our  eyes — 
all  of  us — on  the  larger  problems  and  be  careful 
that  we  do  not  give  the  impression  that  we  are 
merely  interested  in  those  things  which  may  affect 
us  personally,— important  as  these  may  seem  to 
the  individuals  concerned.  Principles  are  para¬ 
mount  to  minor  proposals  which  will  come  up  from 
time  to  time.  All  of  us  want  to  save  the  schools, 
and  to  do  so  we  must  center  our  attention  in  these 
times  upon  those  matters  of  major  significance, 
which  can  be  classed  under  two  headings, — first, 
those  matters  which  will  affect  the  schools  ad¬ 
versely,  and  second,  those  which  are  of  a  con¬ 
structive  nature.  We  must  not  be  content  with 
defending  public  education.  We  must  concern 
ourselves  with  the  development  of  a  program  look¬ 
ing  to  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
education  is  truly  a  State  function  of  first  im¬ 
portance. 

In  this  latter  category  falls  the  most  serious 
challenge  which  we  have  had  for  many  decades.  If 
the  schools  are  to  be  kept  open,  and  if  children  are 
not  to  be  denied  genuine  educational '  opportunity, 
we  must  turn  our  energies  toward  securing  a  better 
means  of  State  financial  support  of  public  educa¬ 
tion. 

Before  this  message  reaches  the  teachers,  the 
report  of  the  Governor’s  Commission,  appointed  to 
survey  education  in  the  State,  and  to  recommend 
the  means  of  supporting  a  foundation  program  of 
education  will  have  been  issued.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  in  this  report  are  so  basic  that  they 
should  have  the  closest  attention  of  every  one  In¬ 
terested  in  New  Jersey’s  children.  To  secure  the 
enactment  into  the  law  of  these  recommendatioiu 
will  constitute  a  job  so  big  that  the  help  of  every 
teacher  in  the  State  will  be  needed.  A  plan  of 
State  financial  support,  other  than  a  tax  on  real 
estate,  must  be  found,  so  that  every  district  In  the 
State  may  have  at  least  the  minimum  acceptable 
program  of  education,  without  being  forced  to  levy 
an  unreasonable  tax  on  real  estate.  This  Is  one 
of  the  basic  recommendations  which  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  throughout  the  State  in  the  report  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Commission.  Real  estate  now  bears  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  of  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  functions.  Including  the  schools.  The 
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OUR  NEW  OFFICERS 


The  reelection  of  our  president,  Frank  G. 
Pickell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Montclair, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  79th 
Convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association.  Members  of  the  Association  felt 
that  the  leadership  given  by  Mr.  Pickell  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  just  past  should  be  continued, 
and  they  whole-heartedly  endorsed  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Nominating  Committee  to  that 
effect  Mr.  Pickell  is  too  well  known  to  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  need  any  introduction.  As  one  of  the  most 
progressive  superintendents  in  the  State,  as  a  for¬ 
mer  vice-president  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Financing  Public  Educa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Pickell  has  an  enviable  record  as  an 
educator. 

Tire  reelecdon  of  Mr.  Pickell  continues  Chester 
F.  Ogden  as  Past  President  on  the  Elxecutive 
Committee.  Mr.  Ogden  is  Principal  of  School 
No.  7  and  Director  of  Continuation  Schools  at 
Clifton.  He  served  as  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1931-1932,  and  before  that  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  two  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Eln- 
rollment  Committee  for  Passaic  County  for  thirteen 
years.  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  and 
served  on  many  other  important  conunittees.  He 
is  Past  Commander  of  the  Knights  Templar  in 
Paterson. 

Our  First  Vice-President  is  a  comparatively 
recent  addition  both  to  the  Association  and  to  edu- 


same  heroic  efforts  v^ch  were  made  by  teachers 
and  citizens  to  secure  a  favorable  vote  on  the  di¬ 
version  of  the  $7,000,000  worth  of  water  bonds 
for  school  purposes  will  guarantee  success  m  the 
effort  to  secure  a  sounder  plan  of  State  financial 
support  for  public  education. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  teachers 
ever]rwhere  in  the  State  for  their  willingness  to 
carry  on  in  these  awful  times, — even  at  great  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice  and  with  considerable  attendant  dis¬ 
tress  in  many  mstances.  When  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  these  terrible  years  is  finally  written,  the 
virit  of  the  New  Jersey  teachers  will  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  all  those  who  have  come  after  them. 
The  story  of  how  they  carried  on  for  the  sake 
of  the  children  will  be  spread  across  the  pages 
in  letters  of  gold. 


cation  m  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen  became 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Camden  in  1931, 
after  a  wide  experience  as  a  student  and  educator. 
He  spent  a  full  year  abroad  on  a  Foreign  Re¬ 
search  Fellowship  from  the  International  Institute 
of  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University,  where 
he  received  his  Ph.D.,  and  served  as  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Champaign.  Ill.,  and  as  director  of 
an  educational  bureau  in  New  York  City.  He 
is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  and  of  the  Tawse 
Club  of  Columbia  University. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year  EJla  J.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  of  Atlantic  City,  is  second  vice-president.  Min 
Hamilton  is  Director  of  the  Kindergarten  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  convention  city. 

Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Director  of  Music  in 
Trenton,  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Association  since 
1925.  Miss  Zisgen  and  Solomon  C  Strong. 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  West  Orange,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association,  serve  the  Association 
for  three-year  terms,  which  will  expire  next  year. 
Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  Principal  of  Lincoln  School 
in  New  Brunswick,  was  reelected  as  Railroad  Sec¬ 
retary.  Miss  Whitlock  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Elxecutive  Committee  since  1929. 

Passage  at  this  year’s  convention  of  two  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  increased  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Elxecutive  Committee 
from  four  to  six.  William  L.  Fidler,  Supervising 
Principal  at  Audubon,  and  Adele  Cox,  retired, 
of  Jersey  City,  member  of  the  Elxecutive  Cons- 
mittee  of  the  Association  since  1914,  continued 
as  members  of  the  Committee.  Their  terms  will 
expire  in  1934. 

Mattie  S.  Doremus,  of  Paterson,  vice-president 
of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  William  R.  Ward,  formerly 
first  vice-president  of  the  Association,  were  re¬ 
elected  to  the  Elxecutive  Committee  for  two  year 
terms. 

The  two  new  members  of  the  Committee  are 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes  of  Continental  School, 
Elizabeth,  secretary  of  the  National  Department 
of  Classroom  Teachers  and  former  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers,  and  Winton  J.  White,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Elnglewood. 

W.  Burton  Patrick,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Orange,  and  long  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  becomes  an  ex-oficio  member  of  the 
Elxecutive  Committee  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
amendments. 
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Statement  Concerning  the  Work 
of  the  Governor’s  School  Survey  Commission 


After  spending  a  year  on  the  study  of  the  financing  of 
public  education,  the  Commission  which  I  appointed  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1932,  is  about  to  submit  its  report. 

This  report  goes  in  great  detail  into  the  problem  of 
financing  schools  locally  and  by  the  State.  It  carries  far- 
reaching  recommendations  for  economies  which,  to  be  effect- 
ive  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  local  communities,  and  pro¬ 
posals  for  major  changes  in  the  State’s  policy  with  respect 
to  participating  in  the  financing  of  schools. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  time  and  conscientious  care 
the  Commission  has  given  to  this  study.  I  expect  to  make 
the  report  a  subject  of  careful  consideration  during  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  recommendations,  however,  are  of  such 
wide  importance,  affecting  as  they  would  every  community 
in  the  State,  that  I  hope  citizens  in  general  will  make  it  a 
matter  of  careful  study  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  their 
advice. 

The  complete  printed  report  will  be  available  Monday, 
December  18th.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Solomon  C.  Strong,  Secretary,  Governor’s  School  Survey 
Commission,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

I  hope  that  within  the  next  few  weeks  every  schoolhouse 
in  the  State  will  be  lighted  for  at  least  one  evening  for  a 
meeting  of  citizens  to  consider  this  important  report. 

A.  HARRY  MOORE,  Governor. 
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THE  GOVERNOR’S  SCHOOL  SURVEY 


The  Governor’s  School  Survey  Commission .  has  completed  its  report 
and  submitted  its  two  volume  report  to  Governor  Moore.  Every  teacher  is 
urged  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  report  An  abstract  follows. 


FOREWORD 

The  Governor’s  Commission  on  School  Finance  in  New  Jersey  was  appointed  by 
Governor  A.  Harry  Moore  on  October  25,  1 932.  The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  defined  in  the  following  letter: 

State  of  New  Jersey 
ELxecutive  Department 
October  25,  1932 

My  Dear . .  : 

It  is  recognized  throughout  our  State  and  Nation  that  a  reasonable  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  education  must  be  continued  as  efficiently  and  economically 
as  possible.  The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  has  expressed  its 
willingness  to  finance,  out  of  its  own  funds,  a  fact-finding  survey  of  New 
Jersey’s  educational  system. 

At  the  request  of  this  Association  I  am  appointing  a  committee  of  lay¬ 
men  and  educators  to  co-operate  in  making  such  a  survey  and  to  propose  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  regard  to  an  essential  program  of  modem  education  and  the 
means  of  financing  it. 

I  am  inviting  you  to  serve  on  this  committee  because  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  State,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  an 
early  acceptance. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  A.  Harry  Moore, 

Governor. 


The  Commission  was  organized  on  November 
28,  1932,  and  soon  thereafter  employed  Dr.  Paul 
R.  Mort,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  to  direct 
the  research  staff  in  collecting  and  analyzing  the 
data,  and  Dr.  Harley  L.  Lutz,  Professor  of 
Economics,  Princeton  University,  as  adviser  on 
taxation.  Meetings  of  the  Commission  were  held 
on  November  28,  1932,  December  9,  1932, 
December  19,  1932,  January  1  1,  1933,  January 
19,  1933,  January  31,  1933,  February  10, 
1933,  February  17,  1933,  February  24,  1933, 
March  3.  1933,  March  17,  1933,  March  30. 


1933,  May  25,  1933,  May  26.  1933,  June  22, 
1 933,  September  21,1 933,  September  28,  1 933, 
and  December  1,  1933. 

The  printed  volumes  of  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  giving  detailed  discussion  of  costs  and 
economies  and  the  problem  of  supporting  public 
schools  in  New  Jersey,  are  available  for  organiza¬ 
tions.  and  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Commission,  Solomon  C.  Strong, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Digests  of  the  Report  are  available  to  individuals 
upon  request  to  the  Secretary. 
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SUMMARY  OP  VOLUME  I 

Potential  Economies  in  the  Operation  of  the  New 
Jersey  Public  Schools 


An  analysis  of  school  costs  in  New  Jersey  shows 
that  the  tot£d  cost  of  the  public  schools  in  the  peak 
school  year  of  1931-32  was  approximately 
$116,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  $97,000,000 
was  for  current  expenses  and  $19,000,000  was 
for  the  payment  of  interest  2md  principal  on  debts 
and  for  capital  outlay  from  sources  other  than  bond 
issues.  Tlie  $  1 1 6,000,000  does  not  include 
capital  expenditures  made  from  the  receipts  of  the 
sale  of  bonds.  These  expenditures  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  debt  service  of  later  years.  Expendi¬ 
tures  to  the  amount  of  $8,000,0k)0  include  state 
and  county  administration,  state  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  teachers’  pension  and  annuity  fund. 

Whereas  the  cost  for  public  education  rose 
rapidly  during  the  last  two  decades,  an  analysis 
shows  that  they  were  paralleled  by  costs  in  other 
government  activities  and  by  private  expenditures. 
With  respect  to  the  State’s  share  of  the  costs,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  provides  a  little  less  than  the 
average  percentage  provided  by  all  the  states  in 
die  Union.  It  is,  therefore,  exceeded  by  approx¬ 
imately  half  of  the  states.  However,  90  per  cent 
of  the  state  property  tax  is  returned  to  the  counties 
on  the  valuation  basis,  and  is,  therefore,  really  a 
county  tax.  When  it  is  subtracted  New  Jersey 
stands  among  the  lowest  states  of  the  nation  in 
this  respect.  The  percentage  provided  by  New 
Jersey  for  higher  educational  institutions  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  forty-six  states. 

While  die  percentage  of  the  state  taxes  going 
to  highways  increased  during  the  period  from  1915 
to  1930  by  500  per  cent.,  the  percentage  of  state 
money  going  to  public  schools  was  halved.  In  the 
local  districts  during  the  period  from  1920  to 
1930  the  proportion  of  the  totsJ  tax  rate  appropri¬ 
ated  to  schools  actually  increased  in  only  three 
counties.  In  three  counties  it  remained  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same:  in  fifteen  counties  it  decreased. 

During  the  present  depression  school  costs  and 
school  taxes  have  been  severely  reduced.  The 
amount  of  district  taxes  ordered  raised  for  schools 
for  the  present  school  year  is  19.4  per  cent,  less 
than  for  last  year  and  22  per  cent  less  than  for 
the  school  year  1931-32.  The  amount  of  taxes 


ordered  raised  for  other  local  purposes  for  the 
fiscal  year  1934  is  only  2.4  per  cent  less  than  the 
amount  ordered  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  retrenchment  has  been 
relatively  more  severe  in  education  than  in  other 
functions  of  government  financed  from  local  funds. 

Consideration  of  the  mandatory  legislation  shows 
that  its  effect  upon  school  costs  has  been  almost 
negligible.  In  only  two  or  three  items  of  little 
importance  is  there  any  indication  that  mandatory 
legislation  has  made  for  the  higher  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion.  For  this  reason  the  State  must  look  to  the 
local  districts  for  the  greater  part  of  the  economies 
which  must  be  realized. 

1.  An  extensive  study  of  class  size  throughout 
the  State  does  not  indicate  that  classes  in  New 
Jersey  are,  on  the  average,  extraordinarily  small. 
However,  there  are  many  high  school  classes  which 
contain  twenty-two  or  fewer  pupils  and  there  are 
likewise  a  number  of  school  districts  in  which  the 
elementary  class  size  is  comparatively  small,  and 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  reversal  of  the  movement, 
which  was  in  progress  prior  to  the  depression,  to¬ 
wards  smaller  classes  results  in  savings  m  instruc¬ 
tional  costs.  If  the  mcreases  m  class  size  are  made 
with  proper  discrimination,  and  if  extra  helps  for 
the  teachers  who  are  called  on  to  teach  large  classes 
are  provided,  the  educational  loss  will  probably  be 
small. 

2.  Home  economics  and  industrial  arts  classes 
are  usually  much  smsdler  than  the  academic  classes 
of  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Under  the  spur 
of  necessity,  some  schools  have  increased  the  size 
of  such  classes  to  that  of  academic  classes  and  have 
found  no  ill  effects  following.  The  increase  of  the 
size  of  home  economics  and  of  industrial  arts 
classes,  while  necessitating  a  change  m  laboratory 
arrangements  in  some  instances,  will  m  the  long 
nm  make  an  appreciable  saving  in  current  expenses. 

3.  Up  to  this  year  the  state  requirement  has 
been  that  special  classes  should  not  enroll  more 
than  fifteen  pupils.  This  requirement  has  been 
removed,  and  the  increase  in  size  of  these  classes 
will  make  a  considerable  saving. 

4.  At  present  all  districts  are  required  to  accept 
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children  when  they  reach  the  age  of  five.  The 
result  has  been  that  many  districts  have  not  been 
able,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  furnish  desirable 
kindergarten  environment  but  instead  have  expected 
these  children  to  start  on  the  work  carried  on  in 
the  regular  elementary  school.  This  early  en¬ 
trance  into  formal  work  is  not  advised  by  the  best 
educational  authorities.  It  is  felt  that  under  the 
circumstances  there  would  be  no  serious  educational 
loss  if  such  communities  could  be  permitted  to  use 
six  years  as  the  entrance  age  to  school.  This 
would  require  the  elimination  of  the  mandatory 
regulation  in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  five-year- 
olds. 

5.  A  careful  study  of  the  number  of  Janitors 
employed  in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  showed 
marked  variation  in  the  amounts  of  work  that 
janitors  are  expected  to  do  in  different  districts. 

If  no  school  district  employed  more  janitors  than 
it  would  be  entitled  to  employ  according  to  a  liberal 
estimate  of  janitorial  service,  there  would  be  a 
decided  saving  in  current  expenses. 

6.  The  school  survey  of  1929  showed  great 
variations  in  the  costs  of  heating  throughout  the 
State.  It  showed  still  further  that  the  average  cost 
of  heating  in  the  State  was  much  above  that  of 
the  most  economically  administered  districts.  Since 
that  time  the  costs  for  heating  have  decreased 
markedly,  but  there  can  be  still  greater  saving  in 
the  cost  of  fuel,  as  well  as  in  the  amounts  expended 
for  water,  light,  and  power. 

7.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  done 
in  regard  to  the  utilization  of  school  buildings.  It 
is  probable  that  more  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  matter  during  the  past  three  years  than  ever 
before,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  very  decided  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  number  of  new  buildings  required  in 
the  future  can  be  effected  by  further  study  of 
utilization  of  school  buildings. 

8.  The  planning  of  school  buildings  has  come  to 
be  a  specialized  branch  of  architecture.  Any 
building  which  is  not  designed  so  as  to  yield  the 
utmost  service  and  which  cannot  be  altered  so  as 
to  meet  changing  conditions  cannot  be  as  econ¬ 
omical  as  one  that  is  so  built.  A  building  which 
meets  such  standards  requires  the  best  of  architec¬ 
tural  service  and  expert  advice.  Greater  attention 
to  planning  school  buildings  should  result  in  con¬ 
siderable  savings  in  future  capital  outlay. 

9.  The  reorganization  of  school  districts  as  well 


as  of  all  other  units  of  local  government  is  a  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  economy.  The  consolidation  of 
small  school  districts  into  larger  districts,  according 
to  a  well  thought  out  plan,  enables  the  school  ad¬ 
ministrator  to  plan  for  larger  classes,  cuts  dovna 
overhead  expenses,  and  facilitates  economies  in 
buying.  These  advantages  are  associated  with  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  improve  the  quality  of  edu¬ 
cational  service  rendered. 

10.  A  careful  study  shows  that,  on  the  whole, 
transportation  has  been  rather  well  administered. 
However,  there  are  some  marked  variations  m 
amounts  paid  for  the  same  type  and  amount  of 
transportation  service  in  different  districts.  There 
were  also  some  instances  where  two  or  more  bus 
routes  could  be  combined  into  one  route  if  some  co¬ 
operative  arrangement  between  the  districts  could 
be  made,  and  if  all  possible  means  of  decreasing 
transportation  expenses  were  used,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  considerable  saving  on  this  item. 

The  various  economies  which  may  be  effected 
are  summarized  in  Table  I,  which  gives  the  esti¬ 
mated  savings  and  brief  notes  indicating  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  savings  may  be  effected.  Detailed 
discussions  are  given  in  Chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

From  a  study  of  this  problem  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  certaun  steps  which  the  State  might  take 
in  promoting  the  economical  operation  of  the 
schools.  These  steps  may  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ' 

1 )  The  continuous  study  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  of  the  transportation  problem 
in  individual  districts  in  order  to  assist  coimty  su¬ 
perintendents  in  working  out  co-operative  trans¬ 
portation  plans  in  districts  in  which  the  transporta¬ 
tion  problems  overlap  and  in  order  to  establish 
reasonable  standards  for  reimbursements  for  the 
cost  of  school  trans[>ortation. 

2)  Provision  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  more  advisory  service  for  the  local  com¬ 
munities  in  placing  and  planning  school  buildings. 

3)  The  development  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  of  adequate  unit  cost  figures,  and, 
continuous  service  to  communities  in  the  appraisal 
of  present  costs  and  in  the  elimination  of  waste. 

4)  The  elimination  of  state  mandatory  regula¬ 
tions  requiring  the  acceptance  of  five-year-old  chil¬ 
dren  m  schooL 
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TABLE  1 

Summary  of  Potential  Economies  and  Retrenchments  in  Items 
Other  Than  Salaries  and  Wage  Levels  for  Personal  Service 


CHARACTER  OF  SERVICE 

POTENTIAL 

SAVINGS 

EXPLANATION 

Current  Expense 

Instructional  Costs 

Class  Size  . 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

$4,850,000* 

Retrenchments  and  economies 

Janitorial  Load . 

1.450,000 

Fuel  . 

250,000 

Maintenance  . 

300,000 

Transportation  . 

Reorganization  of  District 

200,000 

I 

Administration  . 

Capital  Outlay  and  Debt  Services 

300,000 

Larger  districts  in  1 0  rural  counties 

1 

Better  Planned  Buildings  .  . 

2,000,000 

Decreased  obsolescence  in  new 
buildings 

Increased  Utilization  . 

2,000,000 

^  Resulting  in  1 0  per  cent  drop  in 
average  new  building  in  the  State 

Simpler  Buildings  . 

2,000,000 

In  average  year  maximum  30  cents 
!  per  cubic  foot  for  elementary 

1  school ;  35  cents  for  high  school 

Total  of  Current  Expense  Items 

$7,350,000 

Total  of  Capital  Outlay  Items 

!  6,000,000 

*This  figure  it  bated  on  potential  tavingt  over  1932-33.  It  repretentt  economiet  in  excett  of  thote 
far-reaching  economies  in  ihit  area  made  in  1932-33  and  in  the  yeart  preceding.  While  the  figure  given 
repretentt  in  tome  degree  actual  relrenchmentt  in  the  offering,  it  may  fairly  be  contidered  largely 
repretentative  of  true  economiet.  If  the  communitlet  in  the  State  at  a  whole  were  to  retrench  from 
the  State’t  generally  favorable  position  with  respect  to  class  size  to  the  degree  that  the  more  hard-pressed 
communities  have  already'been  forced  to  retrench,  this  figure  would  be  trebled. 


SUMMARY  OF  VOLUME  II 

Program  for  the  Strengthening  of  the  Structure  of 
Public  School  Finance  in  New  Jersey 


Weaknesses  in  Public  School  Finance 

Basic  weaknesses,  which  have  resulted  in  the 
denial  of  adequate  educational  opportunities  to 
thousands  of  children  and  in  the  imposition  of  un¬ 
fair  tu  burdens  upon  great  masses  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  were  apparent  to  students  of  school  finance 
prior  to  the  depression,  but  it  has  taken  the  drastic 
inroads  of  the  present  depression  to  bring  the  people 
in  general  to  the  realization  that  fundamental  weak¬ 
nesses  exist. 

One  outstanding  weakness  has  arisen  from  the 
imposition  by  the  present  system  of  financing  schools 
of  too  large  a  burden  upon  the  poor  districts. 
Whereas  the  ablest  districts  in  New  Jersey  have 
received  from  state  aid  an  amount  of  money  suffi¬ 


cient  to  operate  a  program  as  costly  as  that  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  poor  districts,  the  poor  districts  have 
had  to  levy  a  local  tax  of  from  20  to  33  mills  to 
provide  the  meagerest  type  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity.  This  is  true  even  when  differences  in  the 
rate  of  assessing  property  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

A  second  weakness  has  arisen  from  the  property 
tax  situation.  While  the  schools  have  had  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  property  tax  almost  entirely  for 
their  support,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  been 
slow  in  taking  from  the  property  tax  the  undue 
burden  of  all  government,  state  and  local  This 
has  brought  about  a  lack  of  stability  in  the  school 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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THE  1933  CONVENTION 

Social  criticism  and  the  feeling  that  education  alone  holds  any  hope  of  permanent  cure 
of  present  ills  were  the  dominating  notes  of  the  1 933  Convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association  in  Atlantic  City,  November  10-14.  In  the  record  attendance  of 
New  Jersey  teachers,  totaling  6,000,  however,  and  in  the  temper  of  those  teachers  was’ 
the  grim  determination  that  educational  standards  and  ideals  in  the  State  shall  be  upheld, 
and  that  education  in  New  Jersey  can  and  will  find  a  way  out  of  its  present  difficulties. 

Partly  because  his  State  had  found  a  way  out,  no  speaker  on  the  general  program 
drew  a  larger  crowd  or  was  listened  to  more  attentively  than  Governor  Paul  V.  McNutt 
of  Indiana.  His  Sunday  evening  speech  on  the  duty  of  the  State  to  education  ap¬ 
proached  the  problem  from  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  viewpoints,  Indiana 
being  definitely  progressive  in  its  attitude,  and.  Governor  McNutt  proudly  stated,  having 
the  money  in  the  bank  to  pay  its  teachers  during  the  coming  year. 


“Real  democracy,”  he  said,  “means  that 
society  at  its  best  comes  to  the  children  of  all  the 
people  and  sets  lessons  for  them,  makes  paths  for 
them  to  all  the  occupations  which  history  has 
proved  good. 

“The  most  precious  thing  in  the  State  is  a  child, 
whether  it  be  your  child  or  mine  or  the  child  of 
the  hovel  in  the  city  or  of  the  hut  in  the  back- 
woods  of  the  hills.  The  birthright  of  that  child 
is  equality  of  opportunity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  protect  that  birthright,  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  social  progress.” 

Dismissing  the  prophets  of  catastrophe  for  the 
American  social  system  and  those  who  would  be 
satisfied  with  preserving  those  institutions  which 
have  grown  up  through  the  years.  Governor  Mc¬ 
Nutt  held  out  as  a  third  choice  “moving  forward 
with  courage,  with  determination,  with  intelligence, 
solving  our  problems  and  bringing  about  a  better 
social  and  economic  era  in  this  nation.  However, 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  make  this  third 
choice  if  we  deny  our  children  access  to  the  door 
of  progress,  which  is  education.” 

Illustrating  his  p>oint  by  turning  to  his  own  State, 
the  Indiana  executive  reminded  his  hearers  of  the 
provision  which  exists  in  most  state  constitutions 
for  a  “general  and  uniform  system  of  common 
schools  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  and  equally 
open  to  all.”  He  reviewed  the  1932  and  1933 
Indiana  legislation  whereby  all  school  units  have 
a  minimum  term  of  eight  months  and  a  property 
tax  of  $1.50  or  less.  The  minimum  wage  law 
fixes  the  elementary  teacher’s  salary  at  a  minimum 
wage  of  $  1 ,000  per  school  year.  This  school  pro¬ 
gram  is  financed  by  a  gross  income  tax  and  in¬ 
tangibles  tax  and  the  interest  from  the  State  com¬ 
mon  school  fund. 


In  addition  to  reminding  educators  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  on  them  of  “critical  and  searching 
examination  of  all  their  agencies  to  see  which,  if 
any,  have  outlived  their  usefulness,”  Governor 
McNutt  stressed  the  importance  of  education  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  economic  changes,  bidding  fare¬ 
well  to  “rugged  individualism”  and  “unrestrained 
competition.”  He  defined  the  NRA  program  as 
“a  statement  of  a  new  creed  that  the  American 
people,  through  their  self-reliance  and  mgenuity, 
can  control  capacity  and  reconstruct  the  purchasing 
power.” 

Heard  with  equal  interest  because  of  her  official 
connection  with  the  NRA  program  and  because  of 
her  position  as  the  outstanding  woman  in  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  field  was  Hon.  Frances  Perkins.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  who  spoke  at  the  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  meeting. 

Secretary  Perkins  felt  that  the  solution  to  the 
problems  of  providing  for  the  educational  needs 
and  opportunities  of  adolescents  under  the  New 
Deal  lay  in  making  education  practical,  attractive 
and  recreative.  She  specified  three  new  groups 
whose  educational  needs  teachers  must  consider. 
These  were  the  14-16  year  olds  returned  to  school 
under  the  NRA  code,  those  of  the  same  age  kept 
in  school,  and  adults  who  with  more  leisure  will 
wish  to  improve  their  education  and  extend  their 
knowledge  and  accomplishments. 

“Such  students  will  know  what  they  want  to 
serve  their  individual  needs  best,  and  our  teachers 
and  our  schools  will  have  the  responsibility  of 
satisfying  them.  The  urge  for  further  education 
is  strong  among  thousands  of  adults  and  we  owe 
it  to  them  to  provide  such  instruction  as  they  may 
seek.  Tlie  additional  learning  they  acquire  will 
help  to  make  them  better  all  around  men  and 
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women,  better  poised,  more  tolerant,  more  con¬ 
fident  and  self-reliant.” 

The  Secretary  found  special  aspects  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  returning  child  who  has  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  and  mde- 
pendence.  “The  transition  back  to  full-time 
school  is  oftoi  not  easy,  either  for  the  child  or  for 
the  school.  Individual  conferences  with  returning 
children  can  assist  in  making  the  adjustment  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  retrenchments  forced  upon 
the  school  system  just  at  this  time  have  often 
affected  particularly  those  services  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  very  group.” 

Also  studying  and  interpreting  the  effect  of  the 
depression  on  education  was  Ralph  Cooper  Hutchi¬ 
son,  President  of  the  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  whose  topic  was  “Youth  and  Education 
of  To-day.”  Dr.  Hutchison  naturally  was  more 
concerned  with  the  development  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  but  felt  that  what  was  true  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  was  equally  true  of  our  high 
schools.  His  theory  was  that  human  powers,  per¬ 
sonality  and  leadership  have  become  drugs  on  the 
market,  that  the  supply  of  trained  man-power  has 
exceeded  the  supply. 

“TTie  history  of  the  first  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  of  the  nation’s  history  makes  it  increasingly 
evident  that  these  were  years  in  which  there  was 
more  opportunity  than  there  were  men,  more  posi¬ 
tions  than  competent  workers,  more  calls  to  service 
than  there  were  public  servants,  more  demands  for 
men  of  calibre  than  there  were  men  of  that  de¬ 
scription." 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  the  speaker 
felt,  that  education  in  the  high  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  became  “the  great  American  racket." 
It  was  assumed  that  anyone  bearing  the  name  and 
degree  of  a  good  college  had  a  modicum  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  a  high  disciplined  integrity,  a  true  culture, 
and  some  spiritual  perception.  .  .  The  college 
diploma  and  degree  assumed  real  economic  value. 
There  was  an  unprecedented  rush  to  high  school 
and  college.  To  go  to  school  or  college,  perhaps 
to  graduate — that  was  the  thing  and  that  was 
enough. 

“Schools,  colleges  and  universities  were  unable 
to  stem  the  tide  even  whoi  desirous  of  doing  so. 
The  result  was  inevitable — graduates  who  could 
not  speak  or  write  the  English  language  properly, 
men  and  women  with  the  trademark  of  education, 
but  who  had  mastered  thoroughly  no  scientific  or 
cultural  subject,  individuals  of  weakened  character, 
and  ‘grads’  over  whom  culture  had  floated  as 
harmlessly  as  a  gentle  aroma  on  the  evening  breeze. 

I _ 


Moreover  uneducated  graduates  were  sitting  in 
professorial  chairs,  on  boards  of  directors,  and  in 
the  seats  of  the  mighty.” 

The  effect  of  the  depression,  with  its  man-power 
saturation,  thinks  Dr.  Hutchison,  is  to  make  people 
look  behind  the  trademark  of  the  college  degree. 
The  changes  he  foresees  are  new  student  emphasis 
on  personal  integrity  of  character,  scholarship, 
“with  all  that  it  implies  of  mental  discipline, 
thorough  knowledge,  trained  judgment  and  bal¬ 
anced  mentality,"  culture,  “an  appreciation  of  fine 
thought,  of  art,  of  music  that  is  music,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  emotions  and  aspirations,  a  soul-hunger 
for  the  creation  or  revelation  of  that  which  is 
lovely — these  entwined  in  and  through  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  a  man,"  and  finally,  spirituality. 

Uie  note  of  social  criticism  was  most  definitely 
sounded,  naturally  enough,  by  Bruce  Bliven,  editor 
of  the  NEW  REPUBLIC,  asking  and  answering 
the  question  “Should  Education  Be  Abolished?" 
Mr.  Bliven  suggested  that  many  of  the  attacks  on 
education  are  partly  the  fault  of  the  teachers.  “In 
these  days  when  so  many  cities  and  states  are  in 
grave  financial  difficulties,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
save  money  by  cutting  down  the  expenditures  for 
education.  In  many  cases  this  is  done  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  educators  don’t  fight  back,  while  other  people 
who  are  on  official  payrolls  do. 

“I  would  suggest  that  we  have  probably  been 
spending  sums  which  are  too  small,  and  not  too 
big.  It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  the  depression 
itself  is  an  indictment  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  our  education.  We  got  into  this  mess  because 
we  did  not  have  sense  enough  to  stay  out.  We 
shall  certainly  get  into  another  and  worse  mess 
before  many  years  have  passed  unless  we  mend  our 
ways. 

“It  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  money  now  spent 
in  education  is  being  wasted  on  obsolete  subjects 
taught  in  obsolete  ways.  The  answer,  however,  is 
not  to  cut  off  this  money,  but  to  spend  it,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  in  devising  and  executing  an 
educational  system  which  will  prQ>are  citizens  for 
life  in  a  civilization  which  actually  works,  one 
which  doesn’t  break  down  every  few  years.” 

Like  many  other  of  the  speakers  Mr.  Bliven 
stressed  the  obligation  on  educators  to  take  an 
active  part  m  the  thmking  and  acting  of  their  com¬ 
munities  that  the  education  may  be  improved. 
“There  are  powerful  interests  m  the  community 
which  want  to  perpetuate  the  present  poisoned  state 
of  society.  They  are  constantly  strugglmg  to  see 
that  the  schools  produce  graduates  ^o  will  be 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Highlights  of  Department  Programs 


(Since  practically)  all  of  the  departmental  meet¬ 
ings  and  programs  took  place  on  Saturday  morning, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Review  to  be  represented 
at  all  programs.  The  following  material  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  summary)  only  of  the  outstanding  speeches 
which  came  to  its  attention.  Next  year,  perhaps, 
the -Review  will  be  able  to  plan  for  more  com¬ 
plete  reports  of  these  meetings). 

R.  Will  Durant,  author  and  lecturer,  and 

■  Dr.  Mary  £.  Woolley,  President  of 

■  1^  Mount  Holyoke  0>llege,  were  easily 

the  two  outstanding  G>nvention  attrac¬ 
tions  at  the  departmental  meetings  on  Saturday 
morning.  Dr.  Durant  spoke  before  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  English  Teachers  Association  and  the 
New  Jersey  School  Librarians*  Association.  Dr. 
Woolley  was  a  guest  of  the  Teachers'  Association 
of  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools. 

Dr.  Durant  was  primarily  concerned  with  in¬ 
terpreting  the  present  wave  of  pessimism  in  the 
light  of  similar  periods  in  world  history.  The 
deeper  causes  of  our  discontent,  he  felt,  were  dis¬ 
illusionment  with  war,  with  theology,  with  dem¬ 
ocracy,  and  with  progress.  It  was  this  last  dis¬ 
illusionment  that  most  concerned  Dr.  Durant,  who 
tried  to  show  that  present  difficulties  were  merely 
temporary  setbacks;  and  that  the  whole  history  of 
man,  as  distinguished  from  the  military  history  of 
state,  was  one  of  rise  from  savagery  to  civilization, 
culture  and  decency.  The  speaker  enumerated 
ten  of  the  many  steps  which  once  taken  constituted 
the  essential  progress  and  real  history  of  man. 
These  were  speech,  the  conquest  of  the  animal  and 
the  control  of  earth  by  man,  the  discovery  of  fire, 
the  change  from  hunting  to  agriculture  as  man’s 
mode  of  life,  social  organization,  morality,  art, 
science,  writing  and  print,  and  education,  which 
the  speaker  defined  as  "the  technique  of  trans¬ 
mitting,  as  completely  as  possible,  and  to  as  many 
as  possible,  the  technical,  intellectual,  moral  and 
artistic  heritage  of  mankind." 

Dr.  Woolley  spoke  on  "The  Place  of  the 
Teacher  in  World  Problems,”  Pointing  out  that 
there  is  progress  toward  an  international  relation¬ 
ship  based  on  reason  rather  than  on  force,  she 
attributed  the  slowness  of  this  progress  to  "mis¬ 
understanding,  instead  of  understanding,  ill-Mrill 
in  place  of  good-will,  fear  for  faith." 

"At  this  point,  enter  the  teacher!  .  .  .  An 
internationally  minded  teacher  is  likely  to  produce 
an  internationally  minded  pupil.  The  ideal  is  for 
the  teacher  to  have  opportunities  and  contacts  that 


will  naturally  result  m  international  knowledge  and 
interest." 

Dr.  Woolley  advocated  for  teachers  "oppor¬ 
tunities  for  travel,  for  exchanges  of  teaching  posts; 
for  special  training  under  experts  on  mtemational 
questions.  Ejq>ensive?  Yes,  but  a  bagatelle  as 
compared  with  the  expense  of  maintaining  army 
and  navy  and  air  forces.  We  talk  in  terms  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  military  ex¬ 
penditure.  Think  how  far  a  few  paltry  millions 
would  go  in  carrying  out  this  ideal!" 

"There  are  many  ways  in  which  international 
understanding  may  be  developed  in  the  schools, 
as  for  example,  the  right  teaching  of  history:  do* 
mentary  economics,  illustrating  the  way  in  which 
children  are  indebted  to  other  lands  for  books  and 
toys  and  food  and  dothing;  the  use  of  moving 
pictures  that  arouse  interest  and  admiration  for 
foreigners,  rather  than  antagonism  and  contempt; 
dramatic  presentations;  exhibits  of  handicrafts; 
recitals  of  the  folk  lore  of  .other  countries  and 
peoples.” 

The  New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Sodal  Studies,  the  Council  of  Geography  Teach¬ 
ers,  and  the  Visual  Education  Association,  had 
two  outstanding  speakers  as  thdr  guests.  Dr.  John 
K.  Wright,  editor  of  the  Atlas  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Geography  of  the  United  States. 
delivered  a  lecture  on  "Geographical  Factors  in 
American  History,"  illustrating  his  points  with 
slides  from  the  Atlas.  The  close  coimection  be¬ 
tween  geography  and  history  was  kept  constantly 
before  the  group  by  Dr.  Wright.  Ema  Grass- 
muck,  chairman  of  the  Educational  Relations 
Committee  of  the  National  CouncU  of  Geography 
Teachers,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  World  Federation  of  Elducation  As¬ 
sociations,  spoke  on  "Visual  and  Other  Sensory 
Aids  in  Geographic  Education."  Miss  Grass- 
muck  emphasized  the  need  of  scientific  sdecdon 
of  visual  aids  in  geography  and  charged  that  the 
United  States  lags  far  behind  other  leading  nations 
in  affording  such  equipment  to  its  high  school 
pupils. 

The  Classical  Association  heard  Frances  E. 
Sabin.  Director  of  the  Service  Bureau  for  Clas¬ 
sical  Teachers,  New  York  University,  present  with 
the  aid  of  slides  a  series  of  views  from  Roman 
times,  with  explanations  showing  the  relation  of 
the  pictures  to  the  modem  English  words  they  il¬ 
lustrated.  Dr.  Helen  Wieand  Cole,  Associate 
Editor  of  Latin  Notes,  ddivered  an  illustrated  talk 
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on  Greek  vases  and  their  contributions  to  our  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Greek  literary  remains  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

As  part  of  its  program  the  Modem  Language 
Teachers’  Association  heard  Dr.  Henry  Hein, 
Principal  of  James  Monroe  High  School,  New 
York  City,  discuss  the  values  of  modern  languages 
in  the  present  day  and  the  arguments  for  selling 
those  values  to  the  public.  More  or  less  dismiss- 
mg  the  utilitarian,  disciplmary,  ordinary  cultural 
and  avocational  values.  Dr.  Hein  stressed  the 
modem  language  values  in  the  liberalization  of 
students*  minds,  in  the  building  of  international 
mindedness.  Dr.  Hein  urged  that  the  study  of 
languages  begin  earlier  in  the  life  of  the  child  and 
that  there  be  no  attempt,  except  with  limited  groups, 
to  teach  language  as  a  tool  subject. 

The  Special  Sub-Normal  Class  Teachers  heard 
Dr.  Guy  L.  Hilleboe,  of  Elizabeth,  and  Dr.  Meta 
L.  Anderson,  of  Newark.  Dr.  Anderson  reviewed 
the  trends  in  the  teaching  of  dull  and  sub-normal 


children.  She  noted  ( 1 )  an  increased  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  special  education  at  its  best  and 
general  education  at  its  best  have  much,  if  not 
everything,  in  common;  (2)  a  trend  toward  merg¬ 
ing  general  and  special  education.  She  discussed 
the  segregation  of  pupils  in  special  classes,  con¬ 
cluding  that  “it  seems  to  be  more  difficult  to  find 
proper  placement  for  the  older  mentally  retarded 
pupils  in  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  schools 
than  for  the  younger  mentally  retarded  pupils,  who 
can  be  placed  in  the  primary  grades  which  have 
been  organized  on  an  activity  program.”  Dr. 
Hilleboe  discussed  concretely  “Meeting  the  needs 
of  the  mentally  retarded  child  in  the  special  class 
and  the  regular  class  program." 

The  Association  of  Teacher  Assistants  to  the 
Principal  heard  Gladys  McCallum,  Newark  visit¬ 
ing  teacher,  discuss  the  place  of  the  teacher-assist¬ 
ant  in  a  mental  hygiene  program.  Miss  McCallum 
set  up  as  most  important  a  pleasing,  well-integrated 
personality,  a  non-authoritative  attitude,  a  social¬ 
ized  point  of  view. 


Four  New  High  Schools 


Depression  or  no  depression.  New  Jersey’s  high 
school  enrollment  continues  to  increase,  and  new 
buildings  continue  to  be  needed.  Four  communi¬ 
ties  have  recently  opened  new  high  schools  to  the 
younger  generation. 

The  Dwight  Morrow  High  School  of  Engle¬ 
wood  is  located  in  Dwight  Morrow  Park,  a  thirty- 
seven  acre  property  purchased  jointly  by  Engle¬ 
wood  and  its  Board  of  Education  for  a  combined 
public  park  and  high  school  site.  The  building 
was  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $800,000. 
The  architectural  style  is  English  Tudor,  employ¬ 
ing  a  combination  of  brick  and  stone.  The  win¬ 
dows  are  steel  casements  with  leaden  glass;  the 
roof  is  black  slate.  The  central  feature  is  the 
tower,  rising  to  a  height  of  120  feet,  topped  by 
supporting  buttresses  and  open  tracery  and  crowned 
with  four  finials.  The  building  is  carefully  planned 
for  subsequent  enlargement  and  to  permit  the  gym¬ 
nasium.  cafeteria,  and  the  auditorium  when  built 
to  be  used  separately  for  community  purposes 
writhout  access  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  Every 
phase  of  a  complete  educational  program  is  pro¬ 
vided  for.  including  the  academic,  health,  voca¬ 
tional,  scientific  and  commercial.  The  academic 
department  contains  twenty  classrooms  with  two 
conference  rooms.  At  present  it  houses  about  900 
pupils.  Winton  J.  White  is  the  Englewood  Su¬ 
perintendent. 


Hawthorne  this  year  opened  its  own  high  school 
building.  Its  high  school  pupils  have  hitherto  at¬ 
tended  the  Paterson  schools.  The  new  building  is 
432  feet  long  and  123  feet  wide.  It  is  designed 
in  the  Georgian  period  of  American  Colonial  archi¬ 
tecture,  using  Harvard  brick  with  limestone  trim¬ 
mings,  and  a  black  slate  roof.  The  building  is 
composed  of  three  units,  the  center  unit  being 
three  stories  in  height,  topped  by  a  pitched  roof 
and  cupola  dominating  the  group  and  forming  the 
central  motive.  On  either  side  range  the  two  side 
wings,  each  two  stories  in  height,  one  containing 
the  auditorium,  seating  1,500,  and  the  other  the 
gymnasium  with  their  necessary  incidental  rooms. 
Each  unit  has  a  separate  entrance,  and  can  be 
used  independently.  Fred  C.  Thoms  is  super¬ 
vising  principal  and  Lemuel  R.  Johnston  is  prin¬ 
cipal  in  Hawthorne. 

Pompton  Lakes  dedicated  its  new  $345,000 
high  school  building  this  year,  paying  tribute  as  it 
did  so  to  Dr.  William  Schuyler  Colfax,  who  since 
1895  has  been  connected  with  the  schools  either 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  as  a 
doctor.  The  auditorium  was  dedicated  to  him. 
Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon,  of  East  Orange,  dedi¬ 
cated  the  building,  while  Howard  Dare  White, 
assistant  commissioner  of  education,  and  Frank  G. 
Pickell,  president  of  the  Association,  were  present 
and  spoke.  Charles  E.  A.  Walton  is  supervising 
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THE  ASSOCIATION’S  PROGRAM 


In  its  last  issue  the  New  Jersey  Educa> 
TIONAL  Review  pointed  out  the  need  of  a  con¬ 
cretely  expressed  program  for  the  Association. 
Tlie  1933  Convention  more  than  met  that  need, 
by  providing  not  one  program,  but  two,  both  of 
which  received  sufficient  endorsement  to  merit  care¬ 
ful  consideration. 

The  first  of  these  was  ably  expressed  by  our 
President,  Frank  G.  Pickell,  in  his  address  before 
the  General  Session  of  the  Convention  on  Friday 
afternoon.  Since  no  m^ber  of  the  Association 
has  been  more  closely  in  touch  with  education 
throughout  the  State  during  the  past  year  or  has 
given  more  time  and  thought  to  the  activities  of  the 
Association  than  President  Pickell,  his  program 
would  have  been  of  major  importance  had  it  been 
only  a  farewell  gesture.  Since  the  Association 
re-elected  him  to  the  presidency,  however,  it  would 
seem  to  have  given  both  him  and  his  program  a 
vote  of  confidence  and  by  implication  to  have 
adopted  his  program  as  its  own. 

The  points  in  that  program,  which  the  Review 
hopes  to  discuss  at  greater  length  in  succeeding 
issues,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Equalization  of  educational  opportunity. 

2.  Adequate  educational  opportunity  through 
maintenance  of  school  curricula. 

3.  A  better  system  of  state  support. 

4.  An  uncompromising  stand  on  tenure. 

5.  Maintenance  of  the  State  Teachers’  Pension 
funds  upon  an  actuarially  sound  basis,  with  the 
State  meeting  its  full  responsibility. 

6.  Opposition  to  undue  increases  in  class  size 
in  the  name  of  economy. 

7.  Insistence  upon  adequate  supervision  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  school  efficiency. 


principal  at  Pompton  Lakes,  and  Thomas  J.  Hut¬ 
ton  is  principal  of  the  new  school. 

Finally,  West  Orange  is  represented  among  the 
conununities  with  new  buildings  by  its  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Jimior  High  School,  pictured  on  the 
cover  of  this  month’s  Review.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  is  notable  for  its  extensive  but  discreet  use  of 
color.  The  center  of  the  building,  which  contaiiu 
an  auditorium  seating  836,  administrative  rooms, 
and  the  cafeteria,  has  a  twin  tower  treatment  con¬ 
taining  a  double  stairway.  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  wife  of  our  President  and  niece  of  the 
President  for  whom  the  school  was  named,  made 
the  principal  address  at  the  dedication.  Raymond 
E.  Hearn  is  principal  of  the  new  school. 


8.  Adequate  modem  buildings. 

9.  The  maintenance  of  professional  standards 
of  teacher  training. 

to.  Insistence  upon  the  principle  that  school 
programs  and  school  costs  be  modified  or  reduced 
only  by  and  with  the  advice  of  educational  experts. 

The  other  program  presented  to  the  Association 
and  acted  upon  directly  by  its  members  came  from 
the  Resolutions  Committee,  which  submitted  its 
report  to  the  Monday  morning  session.  In  ad-' 
dition  to  the  usual  complimentary  resolutions  and 
resolutions  of  thanks,  outstanding  matters  concern¬ 
ing  which  the  Association  went  on  record  are  as 
follows: 

Because  of  the  need  that  teachers  devote  a  maxi- 
miun  time  to  teaching  and  professional  problems, 
the  Elxecutive  Committee  was  asked  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  conserve  the  energy  of  teachers  and 
clerical  workers  in  the  schools  by  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  and  useless  reports. 

The  Association  recommended  to  the  Legislature 
that  the  law  be  amended  so  that  districts  desiring 
to  do  so  may  make  the  fiscal  year  concurrent  vdth 
the  school  year. 

The  Association  commended  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  raising  the  standards  for  candi¬ 
dates  for  admission  to  Teacher  Training  Institutions 
and  for  certification  of  teachers  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Association  urged  that  teachers  contribute 
generously  to  relief  agencies,  that  they  assist  edu-f 
cational  agencies  outside  the  public  schools,  and 
that  they  help  children  and  their  parents  to  main¬ 
tain  at  the  highest  possible  standard  the  morsde  of 
the  home. 

The  Association  went  on  record  as  heartily  a|>- 
proving  the  principles  and  ideals  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  recovery  program  and  urged  that 
teachers  of  the  State  support  it  in  all  possible  ways. 

Tlie  Association  urged  that  the  public  schools 
make  adequate  provision  for  greatly  increased  en¬ 
rollment  in  secondary  schools  and  that  the  schools 
give  more  attention  to  the  leisure  time  of  the  child, 
youth,  and  adult. 

The  Governor  and  Legislature  were  requested 
to  provide  the  necessary  regulatory  measures  in 
preparation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the  Association 
urged  that  the  Legislature  authorize  a  foundation 
program  of  education  for  all  school  districts  and 
that  it  provide  the  support  for  this  by  more  stable, 
non-divertible  sources  of  revenue  levied  equitably 
upon  the  people. 
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A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  CONVENTION 


The  79th  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Teachers’  Association  had  in  it  a  subtle 
something  not  easy  to  express  in  words. 

Where  one  might  have  expected  few  in  attend¬ 
ance,  stories  of  hardship  and  of  worry  for  the 
future  days,  one  found  crowds  everywhere,  smiles 
of  comradely  friendship,  stories  calculated  to  im¬ 
press  the  listener  with  the  fact  that  retrenchment 
was  one  of  life’s  richest  jokes,  courage  such  as 
Americans  have  ever  had  when  faced  with  a  stu¬ 
pendous  task. 

It  seemed  die  entire  assemblage  had  decided 
with  Florence  Earle  Coates — 

“  ’Tis  the  front  toward  life  that  matters  most — 
The  tone,  the  pomt  of  view. 

For  death  in  patriot  fight  may  be 
Less  gallant  than  a  smile.” 

My  only  regret  was  and  is  that  so  many  fine 
programs  were  scheduled  at  the  same  hour  and 
that,  much  as  my  mind  wished  it,  my  body  re¬ 
fused  to  be  in  more  than  one  place  at  one  time. — 
By  A  Virginia  Adams,  Vineland. 


Best  Convention  yet  and  I’ve  attended  every  one 
since  I’ve  been  appointed.  The  re-election  of 
Frank  G.  Pickell  assures  the  teachers  of  the  State 
that  their  interests,  which  have  been  protected  in 
the  past  year  as  never  before,  will  be  in  the  same 
hrmds. 

Business  meeting  was  lively.  Discussion  from 
floor  not  only  a  healthy  sign,  but  shows  that  teach¬ 
ers  are  interested  and  want  to  know  what  is  going 
on. 

Best  speaker  that  I  heard  at  Convention  was 
Governor  McNutt. — By  A  John  Sheps,  Nei»~ 
ark. 


The  general  assembly  programs  deserve  special 
commendation.  Aso  the  idea  of  joining  related 
d^artments.  such  as  the  Guidemce,  Mental  Hy¬ 
giene  and  Psychology  Divisions,  for  joint  discus¬ 
sion  and  evaluations.  More  definite  time  and  place 
on  progrsun  is  needed  for  Monday  morning  busi¬ 
ness  session. — By  Leon  N.  Neulen,  Camden. 


The  recent  Convention  of  New  Jersey  teachers 
-  is  the  best  one  I  have  ever  attended;  in  spirit,  en¬ 


thusiasm,  and  quality  of  addresses,  it  was  the  equal 
of  many  national  conventions.  Unfortunately,  I 
was  able  to  attend  only  the  Saturday  sessioiu,  but  ' 
during  that  time,  I  was  in  three  sections.  The  , 
Teachers  College  and  Normal  School,  the  Health 
and  Physical  Education  Luncheon,  and  the  general 
session  in  the  afternoon — each  one  was  very  fine. — 

By  Marianna  G.  Parker,  Trenton. 


Our  teachers  here  in  the  high  school  came  back 
from  the  State  Convention  highly  enthusiastic  over 
the  speakers  heard  on  Saturday.  They  thought 
the  Convention  was  superior  in  quality  to  that  of 
other  years.  For  myself,  I  did  not  have  an  unin¬ 
teresting  moment  on  Saturday.  I  heard  Will 
Durant  in  the  morning  and  the  three  speakers 
scheduled  for  the  general  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 
They  were  all  most  excellent,  but  my  personal  re¬ 
sponse  was  especially  great  to  Will  Durant  and 
his  message.  I  think  his  speech  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Committee  was  especially  fortunate 
in  having  so  varied  a  program  of  afternoon  speak¬ 
ers.  who  were  all  interesting  speakers  with  a  mess¬ 
age. — By  Lillian  F.  Lauler,  Freehold. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Convention, 
1933,  appealed  to  me  since  most  of  the  speakers 
were  clever  and  presented  interesting  data  and 
thought.  However,  I  sometimes  feel  that  if  we 
had  specialists,  teachers  to  present  methods  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  pupils  and  problems  in  their  own  field, 
and  could  have  discussion  groups,  as  a  follow-up, 
this,  too,  might  be  greatly  beneficial. — By  T.  C. 
Barton,  Hamburg. 


The  recent  Convention  did  for  me  what  the 
Slate  Teachers’  Conventions  at  Atlantic  City  have 
always  done — afforded  a  bit  of  vacation  from  a 
busy  school  program,  made  possible  the  renewing 
of  old  and  the  making  of  new  professional  con¬ 
tacts,  and  stimulated  and  directed  thought  along 
lines  of  educational  and  social  progress.  Especial¬ 
ly  fine.  I  thought,  was  the  roster  of  speakers  se¬ 
cured  by  the  Elxecutive  Committee  and  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments  for  the  general  and  the 
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group  meetings.  Bringing  togedier  in  the  short 
space  of  two  days  such  nationally  known  leaden  in 
their  respective  lines,  such  able  speakers,  and  such 
dynamic  personalities  as  Will  Durant,  Dr.  Mary 
EL  Woolley.  Bruce  Bliven,  Frances  Perkins,  and 
Governor  McNutt  was  an  achievement  of  no  mean 
order.  The  policy  of  fewer  and  better  meetings, 
as  exemplified  in  the  combined  meeting  on  Satur* 
day  afternoon,  seems  to  me  a  wise  economy  of 
effort,  time  and  money. 

To  me  the  one  regrettable ‘feature  of  the  G)n- 
vention  was  the  tendency  in  some  of  the  district 
metings  on  the  part  of  supporters  of  candidates  for 
office  to  rush  through  a  previously-agreed-upon 
slate  with  little  regard  for  the  rights  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  minority.  I  do  not  feel  that  members  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association  should  employ  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  a  political  machine.  —  Bp  Mabel 
Tuttle,  Linden. 


You  may  quote  me  as  saying  that  the  1933 
Annual  Convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association  impressed  me  as  being  one 
of  the  best  that  I  have  ever  attended.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  leaders  in  charge  to  give  it  a  dy¬ 
namic  character  was  conspicuous  in  the  articles 
published  in  the  October  issue  of  the  New  JERSEY 
Educational  Review,  m  the  outstanding  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  speakers  selected  and  in  ffie  spirit  which 
prevailed  among  the  teachers  at  the  convention 
hall  and  in  the  hotel  lobbies. 

Saturday  morning  I  had  difficulty  in  chooung 
whether  to  hear  my  friend.  Dr.  James  Plant  at  the 
Principals’  Meeting:  Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges;  E)r.  Patty  S.  Hill  at  the  Kindergarten 
Teachers’  Meeting,  or  Dr.  Will  Durant  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Elnglish  Teachen. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  general  program  was 
one  of  the  best  convention  programs,  state  or  na¬ 
tional,  that  I  have  ever  attended.  I  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  sorry  that  my  schedule  did  not  pernut  me  to 
stay  for  the  concert  Sunday  afternoon  and  Gover¬ 
nor  McNutt’s  address  that  evening. 

Everyone  responsible  for  this  year’s  State  Con¬ 
vention  at  Atlantic  City  deserves  heartiest  com¬ 
mendation.  They  have  set  a  pace  that  will  be 
hard  to  maintain.  Congratulations  I — B}f  T.  D. 
Martin,  N.  E.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  teachers 
who  attended  the  convention  is  that  the  speakers 


were  outstanding,  inspirational,  and  stimulatiiig. 
Too  long  teachers  have  been  engrossed  m  their  own 
small  scholastic  world,  apparently  not  realizing  the 
value  of  contacts  with  leaders  in  all  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor.  The  speakers  on  the  general  program 
brought  vital  messages  in  a  forceful  manner. 


If  we  were  to  attempt  to  compress  the  spirit  of 
this  convention  into  a  single  word,  no  better  one 
could  be  found  than  “inspiration.”  The  atmos¬ 
phere  was  truly  inspiring.  A  series  of  well-planned 
programs  featuring  excellent  speakers  and  delight¬ 
ful  music  made  the  meetings  intensely  mteresdng. 

A  call  to  service  in  defense  of  the  imdermined 
edifice  of  public  education  rang  like  a  battle  cry 
m  the  messages  of  distinguished  and  able  men  and 
women.  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
flung  into  clear  relief  the  challenge  which  increased 
leisure  sounds  to  public  education.  She  outlined 
the  adult  education  movement  among  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  Her  speech  was  rich  in  implication.  If 
people  are  to  leave  school  with  the  prospect  of  jobe 
requiring  less  time,  these  added  hours  must  be  filled 
with  constructive  activity  if  the  nation  is  to  avoid 
the  enervating  effects,  of  the  lounging  type  of  idle-' 
ness.  Training  for  the  wise  use  of  this  spare  time 
must  find  a  larger  place  in  ffie  modem  curriculum. 
The  State  Orchestra  offered  an  excdlent  example 
of  successful  training  of  this  type.  This  magni¬ 
ficent  orchestra  of  several  himdred  school  children 
from  the  far  comers  of  the  State  filled  the  stage 
of  the  convention  hall.  It  rendered  the  selections 
of  the  masters  with  impressive  technique  and  appre¬ 
ciative  interpretation. 

The  President  of  the  N.  EL  A.  ddivered  a 
stirring  address  in  which  she  called  upon  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  to  maintain  those  vital  ideas 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  lives  of  moi 
like  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Jefferson,  ideals 
which  have  cemented  the  worthwhile  blocks  of  our 
national  stracture.  Her  talk  cut  clear  and  limpid 
through  the  turgid  stream  of  modem  materialism 
like  the  blue  Missouri  through  the  Mississippi  silt 

Two  warnings  were  issued  by  the  President  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  University.  First  he 
warned  us  against  the  negligent  modem  standards 
which  have  permitted  so  many  modem  Industrialist 
leaders  of  big  business  and  high  finance  to  pass 
through  school  and  college  with  so  litde  sense  of 
the  principle  of  honesty,  that  moral  law  which  de¬ 
mands  of  the  individual  that  he  seek  the  best  good 
of  the  greatest  number.  He  also  warned  the  pr«>- 
fession  against  a  certain  carelessness  which  over- 
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looks  or  considers  unimportant  those  little  breaches 
of  honesty  which,  when  rolled  into  one  person, 
mean  a  bad  character,  a  man  or  a  woman  upon 
whom  society  cannot  depend.  The  second  warn¬ 
ing  is  one  of  implication.  Those  within  the  pro¬ 
fession  must  practice  discretion.  He  used  a  phrase 
in  this  speech  which  laid  it  open  to  false  interpre¬ 
tation  and  a  misplaced  emphasis.  He  referred  to 
education  as  the  great  American  racket.  The 
proof  that  this  was  indiscreet  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  newspapers  reported  the  speech  with  this  phrase 
in  headlines  and  the  constructive  suggestions  near 
the  end  of  the  column.  In  these  critical  times  it  is 
vital  that  we  present  a  united  front,  for  there  are 
enemies  enough  to  offer  public  criticism  from  with¬ 
out. 

The  commanding  white-haired  figure  of  Gover¬ 
nor  McNutt  was  one  to  inspire  instant  confidence. 
He  related  the  significant  tale  of  education  in  In¬ 
diana.  He  said  that  the  most  important  thing  his 
state  could  offer  other  states  was  proof  that  “it 
can  be  done.”  Indiana,  faced  with  the  serious 
threat  of  having  to  close  many  of  its  public  insti¬ 
tutions,  decided  to  adopt  a  gross  income  tax  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds.  Such  a  tax,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  explained,  is  difficult  to  evade  because  losses 
and  expenses  can  not  be  taken  out  before  the  tax  is 
paid.  With  the  net  income  tax,  many  persons 
with  large  incomes  charge  so  much  of  the  losses 
and  overhead  off  their  income  before  it  is  taxed 
that  the  amount  remaining  for  a  tax  basis  is  a  mere 
shred.  This  gross  income  tax  was  only  a  matter 
of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.,  which,  on  an  income 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  would  mean  a  tax  of 
twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

In  Indiana  the  “House  of  the  People”  rests 
firmly  upon  the  foundation  of  a  gross  income  tax. 
In  New  Jersey  it  is  buttressed  by  the  Philadelphia 
bridge  bonds.  These  buttresses  will  weaken.  It 
is  inevitable.  When  that  time  comes,  shall  we  be 
wise  to  turn  our  eyes  toward  Indiana?” — Bj) 
Crawford  V.  Lance,  Audubon. 


The  meeting  on  Saturday  afternoon  gave  us 
faith  that  the  thinking  laymen  are  more  than  sym¬ 
pathetic  in  their  attitude  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  schools.  Music,  which  sometimes  falls  into 
the  category  of  “fads  and  frills,”  certainly  proved 
its  place  as  one  of  the  important  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  The  audience  was  inspired,  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  orchestra,  were  better  folks  because 
of  the  Sunday  concert.  No  greater  test  for  the 
value  of  a  subject  can  be  found.  The  dynamic 
personality  and  forceful  message  of  Governor  Mc¬ 


Nutt  on  financing  public  education  gave  us  a  new 
hope  and  courage  to  carry  on.  It  was  done  in 
Indiana.  It  can  be  done  in  New  Jersey! — 
Martha  Sayre,  Mooreslovfn. 


The  program  of  the  79th  Annual  Convention 
was  felt  by  many  to  have  been  one  6f  the  most 
interesting  in  recent  years. 

Personally,  I  felt  the  following  persons  gave 
outstanding  addresses:  the  Hon.  Frances  Perkins, 
Dr.  Frank  Kingdon,  the  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
Will  Durant,  and  Dr.  Harold  Tobin.  However, 
I  felt  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had 
Dr.  Tobin’s  address  given  either  on  Friday’s  or 
Saturday’s  program  and  to  have  closed  the  con¬ 
ference  with  an  inspirational  tjrpe  of  address. 

I  have  heard  many  favorable  comments  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  address  of  Dr.  James  S.  Plant,  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  Elementary  Principals’ 
Association. 

The  musical  program  given  on  Sunday  afternoon 
was  very  inspiring.  ' 

The  dinners  and  luncheons  offered  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
members  of  the  different  groups. — By  Fannie 
B.  Miller,  Salem. 


Impressions  during  the  first  hour  of  the  Adantic 
City  Convention  were  depressing.  Passing  closed 
hotels,  empty  stores;  entering  the  auditorium  with 
its  very  chilly  corridors  and  many  empty  booths, 
all  seemed  to  emphasize  the  much  talked  about 
depression. 

Upon  entering  the  meeting  hall  this  sordid  feel¬ 
ing  left,  never  to  return  during  the  entire  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  wide-awake,  attentive,  large  crowds 
that  gathered  at  all  the  meetings,  showing  such 
rapt  interest  in  the  many  worthwhile  speakers, 
buoyed  one  up  to  realize  that  the  teachers  of  New 
Jersey  were  forging  ahead  with  determination  and 
success,  ready  and  eager  to  participate  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day. 


The  program  of  the  Association  was  most  ex¬ 
cellent.  I  have  heard  many  favorable  comments. 


As  an  attendant  in  an  unofficial  capacity  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  New  Jersey  Stale  Teachers’ 
Association  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  rapid  growth  in 
membership  and  influence  of  this  great  educational 
organization.  From  the  modest  attendance  at  the 
old  brick  high  school  in  Atlantic  City  to  the  spa¬ 
cious  new  high  school  building,  and  then  to  that 
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wonderful  new  auditorium,  I  have  watched  with 
mterest  the  ever-mcreasing  membership  till  now  it 
ranks  with  the  largest  conventions  (excepting  the 
N.  E.  A.)  we  attend.  In  our  capacity  as  a  dis¬ 
tributor  of  textbooks,  we  come  in  personal  contact 
with  many  of  the  educators  in  attendance,  and  we 
count  it  a  privilege  to  meet  this  great  body  of  highly 
cultured  people.  I  think  the  choice  of  location  is 
ideal,  as  it  combines  recreation  with  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  things  in  edu¬ 
cation. — By  S.  E.  Barton,  A.  N.  Palmer  Co., 
Nej»  York  City. 

A  program  such  as  the  one  to  which  the  New 
Jersey  teachers  were  treated  at  their  recent  con¬ 
vention  in  Atlantic  City  is  worthy  of  highest  praise. 
So  rich  and  so  varied;  so  pertinent  and  so  numerous 
were  the  lectures  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  one  to  obtain  a  miniature  college  education 
during  the  four  days  the  convention  was  in  session. 

Seldom  does  one  have  the  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  President  Gray  of  the  N.  E.  A,  President 
Stetson  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  Commissioner  Elliott,  Editor  Bliven 
of  the  New  Republic,  Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins, 
Governor  McNutt  of  Indiana,  Dr.  Tobin  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  and  Will  Durant  on  the  same  pro¬ 
gram. 

All  these  able  speakers,  including  laymen  and 
schoolmen,  developed  the  theme,  “Preserving  Edu¬ 
cational  Standards  and  Ideals,”  in  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  dynamic  manner — from  the  state,  the  na¬ 
tional,  and  the  international  standpoint.  The  pro¬ 
gram  committee  deserves  commendation  for  its 
achievement. 

May  we  suggest,  however,  that  in  the  future 
there  be  not  more  than  one  address  scheduled  for 
the  last  session  when  so  much  time  must  be  given 
to  business  and  reports?  It  seems  unfair  for  the 
officers  to  be  compelled  to  close  up  the  meeting  to 
an  empty  house. — By  Agnes  WhaRTON,  NeVf- 
ark. 

Without  exception,  the  Convention  was  the  best 
and  most  helpful  of  any  that  I  have  ever  attended. 
I  heard  several  superintendents  and  supervising 
principals  remark  that  they  considered  it  as  good 
as  or  better  than  any  State  or  National  convention 
attended  by  them. 

The  Convention  as  a  whole  is  an  enjoyable  and 
a  beneficial  experience.  One  is  made  to  feel,  for 
a  while,  that  teaching  is  still  a  profession,  and  not 
a  “job.”  The  speakers  that  I  heard  were  very 
good,  their  choice  of  vocabulary  and  refreshingly 


spicy  manner  warranting  thar  place  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  teachers.  The  exhibit  of  the  various  book 
companies  is  the  only  opportunity  taken  by  many 
teachers  of  acquainting  themselves  with  new  ma¬ 
terial.  therefore  quite  useful.  The  Convention  is 
also  a  place  for  reunion,  always  an  enjoyable  ex¬ 
perience.  Therefore,  being  useful  and  enjoyable 
— continue  the  fine  conventions,  as  the  last  one 
was. — By  Margaret  L.  Miller,  Gloucester 
City. 

I  came  to  the  Convention  expecting  to  find  a 
few  people  listening  to  blue,  pessimistic  speakers, 
and,  to  my  surprise.  I  found  many  people  enjoy¬ 
ing  one  of  the  best  programs  we  have  ever  had. 
The  subjects  covered  not  only  school  procedure, 
but  state,  national  and  international  affairs  as  well. 

Tlie  meetings  were  so  interesting  that  even  the 
alluring  Boardwalk  did  not  decrease  the  size  of  the 
audience — that  alone  speaks  for  itself. — By 
Helena  M.  Patterson,  Ner^ark. 

I  wish  to  offer  the  following  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Convention: 

That  outstanding  educational  problems  of  broad 
significance,  and  also  conflicting  fundamental 
points  of  view,  receive  more  attention  at  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  our  State  Teachers*  Association.  Such 
matters  receive  a  great  deal  of  consideration  at 
conventions  of  the  Progressive  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
and  apparently  serve  to  stimulate  teachers  more 
than  do  the  “inspirational”  talks  which  predominate 
in  our  programs.  Such  “problem”  programs  are 
not  feasible  for  the  separate  departments  in  the 
state  association,  for  the  very  purpose  of  these  de¬ 
partments  is  to  consider  matters  especially  pertinent 
to  their  own  particular  field.  Consequently,  the 
responsibility  of  providing  programs  of  genuine 
educational  value  on  general  professional  prob¬ 
lems  lies  within  the  State  Association. 

That,  by  means  of  the  annual  convention  and 
other  facilities  available  to  the  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation,  an  awareness  of  the  activities  of  the 
^  State  Association  be  aroused  in  the  teachers.  Per¬ 
haps  one  constant  source  of  improvement  might  be 
found  in  requesting  the  teachers  themselves,  through 
their  local  organizations,  to  suggest  and  perhaps 
even  to  decide  upon  important  parts  of  the  con¬ 
vention  program. 

That,  as  one  of  several  less  sweeping  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improving  the  convention,  the  convention 
occupy  only  three  calendar  days.  This  would 
permit  the  business  of  the  association  to  fall  upon 
(ContmueJ  on  page  48) 
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Editorial 


THE  ATLANTIC  CITY  CONVENTION 

New  Jersey  teachers  did  what  New  Jeresy  citizens,  parents,  and  some 
public  officials  have  failed  to  do  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  On  salaries 
unpaid  or  greatly  reduced,  six  thousand  educators  gathered  in  Atlantic  City 
over  Armistice  Day  to  assert  and  protect  the  rights  of  children  during  the  de¬ 
pression.  On  borrowed  money,  paying  their  way  with  scrip,  or  using  cash  that 
had  been  set  aside  for  a  time  of  real  need,  we  assembled  in  a  great  four-day 
convention  which  attacked  from  every  angle  the  problem  of  “preserving  educa¬ 
tional  standards  and  ideals”  in  the  midst  of  depression. 

We  came  because  we  felt  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  Education  in  this 
State  had  about  reached  its  last  lines  of  defense.  Further  retreat  had  become 
inconceivable  and  an  attack  was  our  last  alternative.  Our  very  presence  in 
Atlantic  City  launched  that  attack.  There  was  no  defeatism  at  Headquarters, 
in  the  Convention  Hall,  or  on  the  Boardwalk.  The  atmosphere  was  one  of 
grim  determination  that,  depression  or  no  depression.  New  Jersey’s  schools 
shall  remain  open.  New  Jersey  shall  recognize  and  fulfill  its  educational  obli¬ 
gations,  and  New  Jersey’s  children  shall  not  suffer  because  they  happen  to 
have  been  born  in  an  unfortunate  time  in  our  history. 

That  was  the  spirit  in  which  our  thousands  were  gathered  in  Atlantic  City. 
They  were  not  disappointed.  The  association  had  prepared  a  convention  pro¬ 
gram  which,  from  the  opening  invocation  to  the  final  sound  of  the  gavel, 
achieved  the  convention’s  high  aim,  justified  our  highest  hopes.  Our  speakers, 
outstanding  men  and  women,  appeared  as  scheduled,  and  had  things  to  say 
which  warranted  their  appearance.  The  officers  of  the  Association  deserve 
high  praise  for  their  wise  choice  of  speakers  and  for  their  conduct  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  other  details  of  the  Convention. 

As  we  have  pointed  elsewhere,  the  prevailing  note  among  the  speakers  was 
one  of  social  criticism.  One  by  one  they  attacked  the  social  order  which  has 
brought  us  where  we  are,  and  one  by  one  they  placed  on  teachers  a  greater 
share  in  planning  and  achieving  a  new  day  for  society.  We  came  away  from 
Atlantic  City  with  renewed  faith  that  the  salvation  of  America  to-day  lies  in 
our  schools,  and  that  reconstruction  of  our  American  way  of  life  hinges  upon 
what  we  as  teachers  do  for  school  support  and  advancement.  We  came  away 
feeling  that  each  mdividual  teacher  bears  a  definite  responsibility,  not  only  for 
carrying  undismayed  individual  and  professional  burdens  of  the  present,  but 
also  for  helping  create  a  future  we  can  look  at  unashamed.  To  the  teachers 
who  did  not  attend,  to  parents  and  other  citizens,  we  must  carry  the  determina¬ 
tion,  the  inspiration  and  the  enthusiasm  there  generated.  We  must  transmit 
our  faith  in  the  future,  maintain  our  resolve  that  the  future  dates  from  the 
present,  and  that  New  Jersey  schools,  as  a  vital  part  of  that  future,  shall  go 
forward  without  faltering  from  this  point 
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Review  and  Bulletin  Are  Combined 


The  two  publications  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers*  Association,  the  Review  and  the 
Official  News  Bulletin,  will  be  combined, 
begirming  January  I.  1934,  under  a  fuU-time 
managing  editor.  The  managing  editor  also  will 
organize  and  operate  through  the  editorial  com¬ 
mittee  a  publicity  and  informational  service.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  to  this  effect  were  made  to  the 
Elxecutive  Committee  on  December  8  at  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  Elditorial  Committee.  They 
were  approved,  and  Mr.  Laurence  B.  Johnson, 
of  Newark,  a  member  of  the  Review’s  present 
Editorial  Committee,  was  appointed  to  the  new 
position,  to  which  he  will  give  his  full  attention. 

The  combined  magazme  will  retain  the  name 
of  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Review,  but 
will  appear  six  times  a  year  instead  of  quarterly, 
as  at  present.  It  will  continue,  as  m  the  past,  to 
bring  to  the  teachers  the  advance  program  of  the 
aimual  convention  and  the  annual  report,  which 
it  was  origmally  established  to  contain.  In  ad¬ 
dition  it  will  try  to  print  more  news  about  Associa¬ 
tion  matters  of  immediate  interest  to  teachers  and 
to  keep  them  better  informed  of  the  educational 
developments  within  the  State  of  importance  to 
diem  and  their  profession.  It  is  proposed  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  addition  to  the  present  issues  in  October, 
December,  February,  and  April,  issues  in  January 
and  May.  News  bulletins  also  will  be  issued 
whenever  necessary. 

The  managing  editor,  who  for  five  years  has 
been  editor  of  the  NEWARK  SCHOOL  BULLETIN, 
brings  to  his  new  position  a  broad 
experience  in  education,  news¬ 
paper,  editorial  and  publicity 
work.  Graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Peimsylvania  in  1922, 

Mr.  Johnson  taught  English  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
in  the  University  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  Manila.  In  the  Philip¬ 
pines  he  received  his  first  taste  of 
newspaper  work,  serving  succes¬ 
sively  as  music  critic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Herald,  copy  editor  of  the 
Manila  Tribune,  and  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Manila  Daily 
Bulletin.  He  also  acted  as  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  and  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger-New  York  Evening  Post. 


Returning  to  the  United  States  via  Europe  in 
1927,  Mr.  Johnson  made  his  New  Jersey  debut  as 
coimty  editor  of  the  New  Brunswick  Home  News. 
He  reentered  the  educational  field  as  head  of  an 
informational  service  for  Rutgers  Preparatory 
School  and  in  1928  went  to  Newark  as  editorial 
assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  there. 
He  holds  an  M.A.  degree  from  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  together  with  Edith 
Taft  Chubb,  of  South  Orange.  N.  J.,  is  the  author 
of  two  books  on  contract  bridge,  “Test  Your 
Bids,”  and  “How’s  Your  1933  Culbertson.”  The 
Elxecutive  Committee  feels  that  Mr.  Johnson  has 
both  the  editorial  and  educational  background  for 
successfully  fillmg  his  new  position. 

Under  the  new  organization.  Mr.  Johnson,  as 
managing  editor,  will  be  responsible  to  the  Eldi¬ 
torial  Committee  for  the  content,  financing,  print- , 
ing  and  make-up  of  the  REVIEW.  '  Financing  will 
include  the  business  management  of  the  magazine 
as  well  as  the  solicitation  of  advertising,  which  has, 
in  the  past,  home  about  forty  per  cent  of  the 
Review’s  total  cost.  The  Editorial  Committee 
will  be  responsible  to  the  Elxecutive  Committee  for 
the  policies  and  accomplishments  of  the  REVIEW. 
It  is  proposed  to  set  up  a  REVIEW  office  separate 
from  the  Association  Headquarters  at  Trenton. 

As  a  part  of  his  duties  Mr.  Johnson  will  serve 
as  a  contact  man  for  the  Association,  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  education  affairs  throughout  the 
State,  and  consulting  with  educational  leaders, 
officers  and  committee  heads  of  the  Association. 

Under  the  direction  of  tiie  Edi¬ 
torial  Committee,  the  managing 
editor  will  organize  and  operate 
an  Association  Informational  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  will  send  out  news¬ 
paper  stories  to  the  newspapers  of 
the  State.  Association  members 
throughout  the  State  are  requested 
to  notify  the  Managing  Editor  of 
all  significant  activities  which 
might  be  of  general  interest.  Time 
has  not  permitted  the  completion 
of  detailed  arrangements,  but  a 
full  announcement  will  be  made  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  REVIEW. 

The  following  statement  of  the 
purposes  of  the  REVIEW  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Elxecutive  Commit- 


Laurence  B.  Johnson 
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The  Democratic  Ideal  in  American  Education 

H.  S.  Hill 

Principal,  Carroll  Robbins  School,  Trenton,  Neii>  Jersey 


Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy !  Who  can 
not  recall  the  herald  of  a  former  day> 

America,  we  say,  means  democracy.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  most  expressive  ideal  of  our  democ¬ 
racy  is  equality  of  opportunity.  This  ideal,  we 
find,  was  fashioned  out  of  those  basic  principles 
of  democracy  as  they  were  lint  interpreted  and 
practiced  in  a  political  sense  in  the  early  history  of 
our  republic.  As  Lincoln  said,  this  nation  was 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Standing  op¬ 
posed  to  the  aristocratic  ideal  which  seeks  benefits 
only  for  the  individual  or  a  class,  the  democratic 
ideal  found  natural  expression  in  the  establishment 
of  conunon  schools.  The  American  people  were 
the  first  to  foresee  the  need  for  an  educated 
citizenry  to  preserve  the  ideals  of  their  democracy, 
and  the  first  to  set  up  a  free  system  of  public 
schools  that  are  consciously  fostering  these  ideals. 
The  meaning  of  democracy  has  grown  more  widely 
and  more  deeply  through  the  years.  Essentially, 
it  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit. 

The  democratic  ideal  in  American  education 
seeks  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  for  all 
children.  It  is  a  guarantee  to  every  child  or 
youth,  regardless  of  gifts  or  limitations,  creed,  race, 
color,  occupation,  or  possession,  of  his  inherent 
right  to  strive  for  personal  satisfaction  in  improving 
the  quality  of  his  life  so  that  for  him  it  may  hold 
the  highest  social  worth.  It  aims  to  guarantee  to 
every  youth  that  opportunity  to  rise  to  the  very 
height  of  his  capabilities  and  endowments  and  thqp 
to  become  a  citizen  of  power  in  the  community  and 
the  State.  The  supreme  question  about  the  child 
is  not  where  he  came  from,  but  where  he  is  going; 
not  who  his  father  and  mother  were,  but  what  he, 
himself,  is  and  may  become.  Democracy  means 
an  equal  chance  for  unequal  minds,  unequal  hearts, 
unequal  hands,  and  the  unequal  potentialities  for 
good  citizenship. 

Schools  are  those  means  by  which  society  shapes 
its  ends  and  determines  its  progress.  In  a  democ¬ 
racy  life  is  not  static,  and  there  is  much  concern 
about  the  future  of  society.  As  a  result  each 
generation  is  faced  with  the  need  for  saving  society. 


The  schools  of  a  democracy  should  stress  more  and 
more  the  necessity  of  learning  to  live  together. 
Moreover,  it  is  idle  to  think  of  a  social  order  with¬ 
out  government.  For  this  reason  the  schools  of  a 
democracy  are  eager  to  develop  citizens  who  will 
function  as  supporters  of  the  government.  The 
purpose  of  education  in  a  democracy  is  not  to  fit 
the  individual  for  a  place  in  society,  but  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  place  for  himself.  It  would  be 
relatively  easy  to  train  for  a  specific  place,  but  no 
one  is  to  serve  simply  as  a  hewer  of  wood  or  a 
drawer  of  water. 

We  must  prepare  for  life,  but  life  is  ever  chang¬ 
ing.  The  life  of  the  next  generation  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours,  as  the  life  of  this  generation  has 
been  different  from  the  past,  and  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent  in  so  many  ways  we  can  not  now  foresee. 
We  must  educate  the  individual  to  enable  him  to 
educate  himself  when  the  time  comes.  Useful  as 
information  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end.  The  important  task  is  the  development  of 
ideals.  Honesty  is  more  valuable  than  arithmetic, 
and  industry  is  of  greater  significance  than  geog¬ 
raphy.  Teaching  the  art  of  living  has  ever  been 
the  work  of  the  schools.  To-day  adequate  living 
demands  vocational  efficiency,  health,  worthy 
home-membership,  the  wise  use  of  leisure,  ethical 
character,  mastery  of  the  fundamental  tools  of 
learning,  and  constructive  citizenship.  The  ob¬ 
jectives  of  our  schools  are  as  broad  as  life  itself. 
Since  we  seek  useful  citizenship  for  our  social  order, 
it  is  natural  for  us  to  believe  that  our  schools  will 
have  to  deal  increasingly  with  the  nature  and  the 
functioning  of  the  institutions  of  our  society,  not 
alone  as  they  are,  but  as  they  are  becoming. 

In  order  that  democratic  ideals  may  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  danger  of  extinction  by  the  very  in¬ 
stitutions  which  they  have  themselves  created,  the 
highway  of  educational  opportunity  must  be  kept 
open  for  all.  Every  child  must  be  guaranteed  the 
right  to  travel  just  as  far  as  his  capacities  will  per¬ 
mit.  In  doing  this  the  schools  must  continue  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  to  make  alluring  the  purpose  and  the  goal 
of  life,  the  aims  and  ideals  of  a  democratic  people. 
If  our  public  schools  are  to  mean  anything  they 
must  mean  democracy  at  its  best. 
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REACTIONS  TO  CONVENTION  THEMES 

(  The  value  of  a  Convention  program  lies  not  in  Tvhat  ivas  said,  but  in  what  the  hearers 
carried  arva^  with  them.  Seven  representative  educators  at  the  Atlantic  Citjf  convention 
were  invited  to  carr'p  on,  for  the  Review,  the  trains  of  thought  which  the  various  programs 
stimulated.  These  are  built  around  the  themes  set  up  for  the  Convention  and  reflect  what 
Was  said  and  done  at  the  Convention  in  the  light  of  those  themes.) 

Preserving  Educational  Standards  and  Ideals 

Bp  Robert  C.  B.  Parker,  Mount  Holly 


During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  a  small 
group  of  outstanding  American  educational  leaders 
waged  for  our  free  public  schools  a  series  of  suc¬ 
cessful  battles  which  were  just  as  signfiicant  as, 
even  though  less  spectacular  than  our  earlier  strug¬ 
gles  for  political  freedom.  The  pages  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  history  pay  tribute  to  the  stupendous  effort 
and  untiring  zeal  of  men  like  Caleb  Mills  of  In¬ 
diana.  DeWitt  Clinton  of  New  York,  Horace 
Mann  of  Massachusetts,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens 
in  Pennsylvania.  Through  the  efforts  of  these  and 
many  others,  America  began  to  undertake  seriously 
the  free  education  of  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people. 

Since  these  pioneer  days  of  free  public  schools, 
we  have  pressed  continually  forward  in  our  attempt 
to  make  the  schools  of  our  country  fully  able  to 
prepare  our  youths  for  effective  living.  Our  form  of 
government  has  demanded  this  progress.  Without 
an  educated  citizenry,  the  perpetuation  of  our  cher¬ 
ished  institutions  of  representative  government  and 
unlimited  franchise  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  outcomes  of  this  policy,  however,  are  not 
measured  in  citizenship  alone.  Our  rich  natural 
resources  could  not  have  been  developed  with  such 
amazing  speed  had  it  not  been  for  the  universal 
education  of  our  people.  In  rising  to  our  proud 
place  of  industrial  leadership  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  we  have  found  youth  to  be  our  richest 
asset — our  most  valuable  resource. 

In  order  to  develop  more  adequately  this  valu¬ 
able  human  resource,  our  schools  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  expanding  and  improving.  Just  as  our  in¬ 
dustries,  arts,  and  sciences  have  developed,  so  edu¬ 
cation  has  kept  progress.  An  increasing  amount  of 
knowledge  in  the  pure  sciences  that  deal  with 
childhood  and  the  learning  process  has  resulted  in 
broader  educational  aims  and  better  educational 
practices.  Education  has  attracted  some  of  the  best 
minds  of  our  country  vWth  the  result  that  schools 
have  developed  a  program  of  rich  and  varied  ex¬ 
periences  to  prepare  the  twentieth  century  youth  to 


take  his  place  in  the  increasingly  complex  social  and 
industrial  order  of  the  modem  world. 

.  And  suddenly  within  two  short  years  the  educa¬ 
tional ‘program  that  has  meant  so  much  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  coimtry  has  been  shaken  to  its 
very  foundations,  until  today  it  stands  on  the  verge 
of  collapse.  Dr.  J.  K.  Norton,  chsurman  of  the 
joint  commission  on  the  Emergency  in  Education, 
estimates  that  by  April  of  this  year  over  one  mil¬ 
lion  children  will  have  been  excluded  from  the 
schools  which  they  have  a  legal  right  to  attend; 
about  six  thousand  schools  have  now  closed  their 
doors,  and  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  this 
number  will  reach  twenty  thousand  by  the  spring 
of  this  year;  teachers  are  underpaid  and  in  many 
cases  not  paid  at  all;  school  programs  have  been 
curtailed,  frequently  by  eliminating  the  subjects 
which  best  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  our  new  social  order.  We  are  in  a  serious 
emergency.  This  crisis  is  more  far  reaching  than 
any  temporary  curtailment  of  educational  privileges. 
It  may  mean  the  withholding  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  from  a  substantial  portion  of  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  of  American  children.  Our  democratic  form 
of  government  cannot  endure  if  we  fail  to  educate 
one  entire  generation.  James  Madison  said.  **A 
popular  government  without  information  or  the 
means  of  acquiring  it  is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce 
or  a  tragedy,  or  perhaps  both.” 

Our  educational  standards  and  ideals  must  be 
preserved.  Local  boards  of  education  have  tried 
valiantly  to  keep  schools  open  and  provide  facil¬ 
ities,  but  schools  cannot  remain  open  indefinitely 
without  funds.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  we  can 
no  longer  finance  our  educational  program  by  the 
antiquated  property  tax  on  local  realties.  Professor 
J.  K.  Norton  stated.  “For  three  years  local  and 
state  boards  of  education  have  striven  to  maintain 
their  schools.  They  are  fighting  a  losing  battle  in 
a  growing  number  of  communities.  Education  is  as 
helpless  as  banking,  as  industry,  and  as  agriculture 
proved  to  be  in  the  face  of  the  financial  chaos 
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generated  by  the  depression.  It  is  time  for  die 
federal  government  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  edu¬ 
cation,  as  it  has  already  had  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  those  other  great  enterprises.” 

The  people  of  our  country  must  be  both  aroused 
and  properly  informed  so  that  they  will  be  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  immediate  situation,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  sounder  system  of  educational 
finance  if  our  national  ideals  are  to  be  preserved. 
It  is  foolish  to  say  that  we  cannot  afford  our  edu¬ 
cational  program.  The  meagre  three  and  one'h2d{ 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  national  income  which 
we  have  beat  spending  for  education  can  still  be 
raised  and  if  necessary  increased.  We  are  spend¬ 
ing  three  times  that  amount  on  luxuries  and  five 


times  as  much  on  passenger  automobiles.  We  can 
finance  an  educational  program  that  will  provide 
our  children  with  the  training  needed  to  solve  the 
difficult  problems  that  our  generation  has  so  gener¬ 
ously  bequeathed  them,  if  we  will  attack  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  same  determination  and  daring  with 
which  we  are  handling  the  other  problems  of  re¬ 
construction.  Our  children  are  looking  to  us  to 
guarantee  them  the  educational  opportunities  that 
previous  generations  have  enjoyed.  Our  country 
is  demanding  ever  better  trained  youth  to  meet  the 
problems  of  a  new  social  and  economic  order.  It 
is  our  duty  to  arouse  and  to  inform  our  people.  We 
dare  not  fail. 


Through  a  Clearer  Understanding  of  the  Emergency 
in  Education,  Both  State  and  National 

Edwin  S.  Heller,  Orange 


It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  speakers  of 
the  afternoon  of  November  1 0,  representing  respec¬ 
tively  the  National  ELducation  Association,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  and  the  citizens  of  the  city 
in  which  the  annual  convention  was  held,  accom¬ 
plished  to  a  remarkably  high  degree  the  purpose  of 
the  session,  namely,  to  acquaint  the  people  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  and  more  particularly  the 
teachers  of  the  state  with  the  problem  of  “Preserv¬ 
ing  Educational  Standards  and  Ideals  Through  a 
Clearer  Understanding  of  the  Emergency  m  Edu¬ 
cation.”  This  clear  cut  facing  of  the  issue  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  former  attitude  of  minimizing  the 
emergency  is  contemporaneous  with  the  national 
attack  on  the  depression  on  a  broad  front  noted 
during  the  last  several  months. 

Tlie  program  was  very  well  balanced,  including 
a  brief  introductory  address  by  Mayor  Bacharach, 
pledging  unreserved  opposition  to  any  further  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  educational  program,  a  clear  state¬ 
ment,  backed  by  statistics,  delivered  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  EJliott,  of  the  problems  of  educational  fi¬ 
nance  faced  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  its 
individual  school  districts,  an  inspirational  address 
by  President  Jessie  Gray  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  on  “National  Ideals  in  Public 
Elducation.”  and  finally  a  masterful  presentation  of 
“A  Program  for  the  State  Teachers’  Association” 
by  President  Pickell,  frankly  stating  the  objectives 
of  the  Association  during  the  next  few  years. 

Mayor  Bacharach’s  address  reflected  greater 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  local  government 


officers  of  what  dangers  would  follow  the  indis¬ 
criminate  cutting  of  school  budgets  than  was  gener¬ 
ally  apparent  among  municipal  officials  a  year  ago. 
New  Jersey  has  learned  much  from  the  reported 
woes  of  other  states  where  the  educational  program 
has  been  badly  crippled  or  in  some  cases  entirely 
suspended  to  the  lasting  detriment  of  the  public 
welfare. 

Commissioner  Ellliott  lauded  the  success  of  the 
state  in  keeping  every  school  in  the  state  open  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  aixl  explained  in  detail  how  the 
proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  recently  diverted  to  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  by  popular  vote  would  be  used. 
The  Commissioner  is  to  be  praised  for  his  unequi¬ 
vocal  stand  on  what  harm  could  be  done  to  educa¬ 
tional  standards  in  the  state  by  any  further  drastic 
cutting  of  budgets  at  this  time.  He  praised  the 
forward  steps  in  elementary  education  taken  during 
the  last  few  years  and  showed  how  the  teacher 
training  institutions  had  extended  their  relationships 
to  the  public  schools.  Looking  forward.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Elliott  recommended  changes  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
increased  high  school  enrollment  brought  about  by 
the  N.  R.  A.  and  further  recommended  larger 
units  of  administration  for  purposes  of  economy 
and  efficiency. 

The  address  of  President  Gray,  full  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  by  precept  and  example  of  great  national 
leaders  of  the  past  and  present,  fulfilled  the  dual 
purpose  of  acquainting  the  teachers  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  with  the  present  problem  as  a  national 
problem  and  also '  as  a  continuous  problem  not 
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limited  to  the  present  emergency  but  with  Mrhich 
the  nation  has  always  and  will  always  be  required 
to  deal.  The  speaker  traced  the  attitude  towards 
education  as  a  means  to  a  higher  standard  of  life 
through  the  expressed  opinions  of  our  great  leaders, 
culminating  in  the  ten-point  outline  of  the  social- 
economic  aims  of  education  set  up  last  year  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  John  Dewey.  Willard 
Givens,  Fred  Kelly,  Leon  Marshall,  Robert  C. 
Moore  and  Edward  A.  Ross. 

President  Pickell  is  to  be  praised  highly  for  his 
excellent  analysis  of  the  present  situation  entitled 
‘‘A  Program  for  the  State  Teachers’  Association.” 
In  this  address  the  speaker  stressed  the  crisis  in  edu¬ 
cational  finance  brought  about  by  the  decrease 
in  budgets  and  in  tax  revenues  and  die  consequent 
need  of  reform  in  taxation  based  on  more  equit¬ 
able  principles.  He  recommended  a  more  compact 
organization  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  to 
be  effected  by  county  organization,  and  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  equalization  of  educational 
opportimity  by  all  teachers.  The  importance  of 
this  last  principle  camiot  be  overestimated,  for  just 
as  a  nation  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free, 
so  a  state  or  a  nation  cannot  afford  to  permit  tre¬ 
mendous  differences  of  educational  opportunities  in 
its  various  sections.  These  differences  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  apparent  than  ever  at  the  present  time 
and  are  reflected  in  the  sectionalism  and  lack  of 
appreciation  of  common  motives  to  be  found  in  our 
legislative  bodies  both  state  and  national. 


The  points  in  the  program  suggested  for  ffie 
State  Teachers’  Association  in  order  to  meet  the 
emergency  were  as  follows: 

1 .  An  insistence  upon  the  equalization  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity. 

2.  Adequate  educational  opportimity  through 
maintenance  of  school  curricula. 

3.  A  better  system  of  state  support. 

4.  In  the  interest  of  justice,  an  uncompromia- 
ing  stand  m  support  of  tenure. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
Pension  funds  on  an  actuarially  sound 
basis  with  the  State  meeting  its  full  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

6.  Opposition  to  undue  increases  in  class  uze 
in  the  name  of  economy. 

7.  Insistence  upon  adequate  supervision  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  school  efficieiKy. 

8.  Adequate  modem  buildings. 

9.  The  maintenance  of  professional  standards 
of  teacher  training. 

10.  Insistence  upon  the  principle  that  school 
programs  and  school  costs  be  modified  or 
reduced  only  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
educational  experts. 

It  should  be  imnecessary  to  suggest  that,  our 
problem  cleady  analyzed  and  presented,  our  pro¬ 
gram  planned  with  proper  objectives  and  means  of 
attaining  them,  we  should  move  forward  to  their 
attainment  with  all  our  individual  and  collective 
powers. 


Through  a  Comprehensive  National  View  of  the  Challenges 
to  Education  for  a  New  America 

Bp  Chester  F.  Ogden,  Clifton 


Tlie  general  theme  of  the  seventy-ninth  aimual 
convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  was  in  keping  with  the  general  trend  of  the 
times.  The  general  theme  was:  ’’Preserving  Edu¬ 
cational  Standards  and  Ideals.”  The  subdivisions 
as  parts  of  the  program  were  built  around  the 
general  topic. 

Education  must  always  be  progressive,  but  with 
the  changing  phases  of  our  present  society  it  must 
be  more  than  progressive,  it  must  meet  and  solve  the 
many  problems  of  the  New  Deal,  which  affects 
not  only  education,  but  our  political,  economic  and 
social  life. 

Any  plan  of  education  which  stands  pat  for  the 
next  few  years  will  be  antiquated.  All  changes  are 
disturbing.  Individualism  has  given  way  to  codes. 
G>des  do  not  encourage  individualism,  they  stand 


for  the  good  of  the  Public  Welfare — ^which  is  of 
more  value  to  society  than  private  ambition  or  gain. 
Some  must  give  that  others  gain. 

The  New  Deal  is  a  direct  challenge  to  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  to  provide  the  proper  course  in  ordo^ 
to  carry  on  the  content  of  this  new  social  order.  We 
must  all  live  together  co-operatively,  share  our 
gains,  and  not  slight  any  opportunity  to  help  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  an  incentive  for  advancement, 
which  must  be  made  possible  when  our  schools  are 
organized  in  such  manner  as  will  show  they  grasp 
the  real  need  and  meaning  of  the  great  change 
in  our  newer  national  life. 

New  and  important  questions  will  arise  in  this 
education  for  a  New  America  and  ffie  success  of 
this  social  movement  will  depend  upon  the  proper 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  present  era  of  Tech- 
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nocracy  is  often  referred  to  as  the  chief  agency  of 
change  in  our  social  plan.  It  has  resulted  in  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  different  order  of  living.  We  cannot  get 
away  from  cause  and  effect,  which  have  produced 
great  changes  in  our  social  and  economic  life.  Edu¬ 
cation  must  be  one  of  the  great  forces  to  lead  the 
way  in  helping  meet  the  present  situation.  Our 
schools  must  be  so  organized  as  to  lead  the  way. 
All  fields  of  education  are  involved,  elementary, 
secondary  and  college,  all  must  take  and  do  their 
part.  The  schools  have,  in  the  past,  given  much 
thought  and  study  to  the  pupil’s  use  of  leisure  dme, 
but  with  the  New  America — the  “Codes”  which 
have  been  signed  practically  by  all  of  our  large  in¬ 
dustries  in  every  state  provide  a  shorter  day  and 
work-week  for  employees — ^how  will  this  new 
leisure  time  be  spent  ? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  great  need  for  adult 
education  comes  at  a  time  when,  unfortunately, 
many  school  systems  must  practise  economy  and 
have  been  forced  to  close  evening  schools  and  cur¬ 
tail  or  dispense  with  any  plan  of  adult  education. 
Increased  demands  placed  upon  the  facilities  of 
public  schools  are  met  with  a  forced  decrease  in 
revenue.  The  need  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be 
more,  rather  than  less,  if  the  present  need  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  met.  The  needs  of  youth  must  be  met 
by  day  and  the  equally  important  demands  of 
adults  by  night.  The  leisure  time  of  the  adult  must 
be  intelligently  directed. 

Dr.  Paul  Stetson,  si>eaker  at  the  Friday  evening 
session  of  our  Convention,  said:  “Public  night 
schools  for  adults,  properly  staffed  and  offering  a 
variety  of  vocational,  cultural  and  recreational 
courses,  are  the  best  insurance  against  social  dis¬ 
order  any  community  can  buy.”  He  also  expressed 
the  thought  that  education  must  not  only  prepare 
pupils  and  adults  to  meet  the  problems  of  wise  use 
of  leisure,  which  our  schools  have  recognized  for 
many  years  as  essential,  but  education  must  train 
citizens  for  life  in  this  new  highly  co-operative  so¬ 
ciety  and  at  the  same  time  assure  the  development 
of  their  personalities  and  abilities  . 

The  new  leisure  will  become  a  national  liability, 
rather  than  an  asset  unless  the  citizens  are  educated 
to  use  their  leisure  in  a  worth  while  manner.  Au¬ 
thorities  agree,  the  speaker  said,  “that  it  is  not  so 
much  how  a  nation  works  as  how  it  plays  that  de¬ 
termines  its  future.” 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  (August 
27,  1933),  presents  cogent  reasons  for  the  im¬ 
portance  of  education  in  our  New  America.  “The 
codifying  of  the  hours  of  labor  has  suddenly  in¬ 
creased  the  major  quantity  of  leisure  and  made  its 
use  an  urgent  social  problem.  We  are  warned  that 


many  a  civilization  has  owed  its  downfall  to  ’un¬ 
trammeled’  leisure  and  that  our  own  may  likewise 
ultimately  perish  from  the  same  cause.” 

Dr.  Stetson  in  his  address  regarded  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  Art,  Music,  English,  Dramatics,  Physical 
Education  and  Nature  Study  as  rich  in  possibilities 
for  proper  teaching.  These  subjects  often  consid¬ 
ered  as  “frills  and  fads”  are  very  necessary  to  this 
new  program.  Properly  taught  they  bring  a  rich¬ 
ness  of  satisfaction  and  wholesomeness  of  e^tperience 
true  of  few  other  subjects.  Dr.  Stetson  was  em¬ 
phatic  in  declaring  that:  “Children  must  be  taught 
subjects  which  will  provide  them  the  incentive  to 
and  the  means  of  spending  their  leisure  time  in  a 
worth-while  manner.”  He  also  voiced  the  belief 
that  once  the  public  understands  the  real  importance 
of  schools  and  their  increased  responsibilities  under 
the  New  Order,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
schools  must  progress  to  greater  service  than  they 
now  render. 

His  closing  thought  was  most  eloquent:  “It  is 
Inconceivable  that,  once  the  American  public  imder- 
stands  the  important  place  and  absolute  necessity 
of  a  modern  and  forward  looking  school  program, 
it  will  countenance  the  efforts  now  being  made  to 
render  impotent  and  ineffective  the  chief  agency 
which  will  enable  the  New  Era  to  meet  the  hope 
and  aspirations  of  this  country. 

It  is  seldom  that  our  State  Association  has  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  listening  to  a  more  dyna¬ 
mic  and  clearly  expressed  address  than  that  given 
by  Dr.  Stetson. 

TTie  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  November  has  a  timely  word  for  the 
teachers  who  must  bear  a  large  part  in  this  “Edu¬ 
cation  for  a  New  America.” 

“TTiis  is  the  one  time  in  all  history  when  the 
teacher  should  rise  supreme.  The  forces  of  greed 
have  proved  their  futility.  The  old  order  is  dead, 
but  human  need  and  aspiration  and  possibilities  are 
not  dead.  The  laws  of  growth  still  hold.  The 
new  generation  is  waiting  at  the  gates — not  to  meet 
the  issue  squarely  and  quickly  means  suicide  for 
our  civilization.  Here  is  a  primary  and  inescapable 
responsibility  which  comes  tp  every  teacher  as  a 
challenge  to  do  his  part — to  make  sacrifices,  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  self,  and  to  work  together  for  the  good, 
not  only  of  all  children,  but  for  humanity.  Only 
by  working  together  can  there  be  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  our  old  civilization  the  resources  with 
which  to  build  anew.” 

With  such  a  thought  and  such  a  message,  I  am 
sure  the  schools  will  carry  on  and  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  for  a  New  America  will  be  met  and  solved 
intelligently. 
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Through  the  Need,  from  the  Layman’s  Point  of  View  of 
Maintaining  Educational  Opportunities  in  Times 
of  Financial  Distress 

By  Edward  W.  Kilpatrick 

PToidait,  Federated  Boards  of  Education,  Hackettstowi 


The  Boards  of  Education  and  the  teachers  of 
our  state  are  working  closer  today  than  ever  before 
for  the  welfare  of  our  children.  During  the  present 
year  when  so  many  bills  were  introduced  in  our 
Legislature  that  were  detrimental  to  our  schools, 
the  boards  and  the  teachers  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  to  defeat  this  class  of  legislation.  The 
legislative  chairman  of  your  Association,  Mr. 
Patrick,  met  with  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Federated  Board  of  Education  almost  every  week 
to  discuss  ways  to  defeat  many  useless  bills  that 
would  have  retarded  our  schools  for  years  to  come. 
A  sample  of  this  is  the  new  fiscal  year  bUl  passed 
by  both  houses:  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  a  repealer  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  not 
until  November  14th  was  a  bill  passed  to  correct 
the  error  which  would  have  left  our  schools  with¬ 
out  funds.  This  school  year  bill  was  a  political 
bill  to  help  a  City  Commission  election  and  had 
no  regard  for  the  schools. 

Most  of  our  Boards  of  Education  are  in  favor 
of  the  teachers*  tenure  of  office  act.  Many  new 
board  members  are  against  the  tenure  when  first 
elected  to  office;  but  if  they  are  sincere,  after  serv¬ 
ing  a  short  time  they  will  see  and  understand  why 
the  tenure  of  office  act  is  necessary.  Under  this 
act  a  teacher  can  feel  assured  if  he  or  she  is  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  trust.  This  is  one  act  that  I  feel  does 
more  to  keep  the  schools  out  of  politics  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  never  be 
repealed. 

Everyone  has  sought  to  reduce  the  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Everyone  believes  that  the  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment.  especially  of  local  school  government,  can 
be  reduced  still  further  by  good  business  methods 
and  the  elimination  of  politics  and  doing  away 
with  extravagance. 

We  have  today  a  large  surplus  of  teachers — 
men  and  women  who,  even  if  we  had  full  pros¬ 
perity,  would  be  unable  to  find  work  in  the  field  of 


education.  Still,  with  this  surplus  of  teachers,  we 
are  turning  out  annually  an  additional  number  of 
new  teachers.  We  should  have  enough  teachers 
but  not  a  large  surplus. 

The  Board  of  Elducadon  is  the  body  which 
gives  teachen  the  privilege  of  training  those  of  the 
conununity  who  are  growing  into  the  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  of  life.  After  placing  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  such  great  responsibilities,  the 
Board  of  Education  sees  to  it  that  the  school  is 
properly  housed  and  heated,  and  adequately  equip¬ 
ped  according  to  the  best  standards  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  that  teachers’  salaries  are  provided. 
Curricula  are  adopted  after  conferences  with  super¬ 
intendent  and  principals,  and  “special  subjects” 
thought  most  desirable  for  preparation  for  vocations 
and  for  use  during  leisure  hours,  are  chosen. 

The  loyal  support  of  the  Board  of  Education 
gives  school  discipline  'And  school  nnanagement 
much  of  its  authority.  Its  active  interest  'in  both  the 
academic  success  and  the  athletic  prowess  of  the 
pupil  makes  for  more  earnest  endeavor  and  a  better 
school  spirit. 

The  eleventh  year  book  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  well  says:  “No  other  position  in 
the  community  offers  such  a  potent  opportunity 
for  social  service  on  a  high  plane,  no  other  position 
challenges  real  leadership  and  calls  for  as  high 
type  of  citizenship  as  does  membership  on  the  local 
Board  of  Education,  whatever  may  be  the  size  of 
the  school  system  to  be  served.  Many  of  the  finest 
citizens  the  country  has  produced  have  been  proud 
to  serve  on  these  boards,  and  there  is  doubdess 
much  basis  in  fact  for  the  opinion  held  generally 
by  educational  administrators  that,  on  the  whole, 
no  other  public  servants  rank  quite  as  high  as  do 
members  of  Boards  of  Education.” 

I  believe  that  most  teachers  appreciate  the  earn¬ 
est,  unselfish,  loyal  backing  of  their  board  members 
and  respond  by  giving  their  best  service. 
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Through  the  Inspiration  of  the  Spiritual  in  Education 

B\)  Adele  Cox,  Jersey  Gty 


What  is  the  Spiritual  in  Education? 

The  word  spiritual  has  many  interpretations.  In 
the  last  analysis.  “It  is  2Ui  education  of  the  higher 
endowments  of  the  mind.”  This  answer  also  needs 
interpretation.  Education  of  the  higher  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  mind  does  not  necessarily  mean  higher 
education.  Are  not  children  who  are  too  young 
for  higher  education  susceptible  to  spiritual  inspira¬ 
tion?  I,  who  have  had  charge  of  young  children 
all  my  teaching  life,  answer  “Yes;  Young  chil¬ 
dren  respond  with  as  much  understanding  to  the 
spiritual  in  education  as  do  adults.” 

Music  and  art,  which  have  always  been  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  inspirational  in  education,  walk  hand 
in  hand,  but  there  are  other  factors  used  in  educa¬ 
tion  to  inspire  a  feeling  for  the  liner  things  in  life. 

Higher  ideals,  another  name  for  spiritual  inspira¬ 
tion.  must  be  instilled  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
child  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  prepare  him 
for  complete  living,  which  is  the  cause  for  educa¬ 
tion. 

Children  must  first  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
truth,  honesty  and  the  Golden  Rule.  What  can 
give  them  a  better  foundation  for  life  as  it  should 
be  lived,  than  obedience  to  the  mandate,  “Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you.” 

These  precepts  kept  fresh  in  the  mind  of  youth 
prepare  him  for  higher  ideals  in  education.  He  has 
learned  to  value  the  things  that  make  life  worth- 
Mdule  and  to  appreciate  beauty.  Now  he  enters 
Manual  Training,  and  everything  he  makes  must  be 
beautiful. 

In  the  sewing  class  the  young  girl  is  taught  to 
make  a  dress.  Her  love  of  the  beautiful  inspires 
her  to  make  the  dress  beautiful. 

Picture  the  girl  left  to  mother  a  family.  Measure 
the  value  of  the  inspiration  she  has  received  from 
her  lessons  in  Home  Science.  They  have  enabled 
her  to  prepare  attractive  as  well  as  wholesome  re¬ 
pasts. 


Manual  Training,  Sewing.  Cooking,  all  hum¬ 
drum  work — but  if  it  is  so  well  done  that  it  is  an 
inspiration  to  others,  I  claim  that  it  is  very  close  to 
the  spiritual. 

No  doubt  I  have  gone  a  long  way  round  to 
show  that  the  most  humble  work  in  education  has  a 
spiritual  side.  I  have  not  forgotten,  however,  musk 
and  art.  which,  as  I  mentioned  before,  walk  hand 
in  hand. 

Music  is  conceded  by  all  educators  to  be  one  of 
the  most  spiritual  influences  in  the  lives  of  people. 
The  appreciation  of  good  music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  by  boys  and  girls  comes  through  edu¬ 
cation.  This  is  why  the  best  in  music  is  presented 
to  them  at  an  early  age. 

As  I  listened  to  the  wonderful  concert  given  by 
an  orchestra  of  High  School  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  I  realized  what  a  last¬ 
ing  benefit  they  had  received  from  their  years  of 
musical  training. 

Orchestral  miisic  is  not  the  only  kind  that  » 
inspirational.  Vocal  music  plays  a  God  given  part 
in  education.  The  musical  voice  given  by  God 
not  only  gives  pleasure,  but  enriches  the  lives  of  the 
listeners  as  well  as  the  one  possessing  it. 

Art  like  music  is  a  spiritual  factor  in  education. 
Many  children  show  talent  in  creative  work  in 
drawing  long  before  they  reach  high  school  age. 
At  the  present  time  meritorious  works  of  art  are 
available  to  our  people,  and  boys  and  girls  may  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  works  of  great  artists.  These 
opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  the  best 
in  art  make  it  possible  for  pupils  to  gratify  their 
artistic  desires. 

Sculpture,  another  phase  of  art,  at  first  thought 
seems  to  belong  essentially  to  higher  education. 
This  is  not  so,  for  the  child  learns  to  model  objects 
in  clay  at  the  beginning  of  his  school  life.  These 
lessons  inculcate  the  idea  of  greater  things.  Art 
sense  is  a  product  of  spiritual  education. 
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Through  a  Better  Understanding  of  the  Needs 
of  Youth  in  the  Present  Emergency 

B}f  Dr.  Mary  E.  Roberts,  Moorestown 


In  these  boisterous  days  of  raucous,  indiscrim¬ 
inate  denunciation  of  education,  when  the  tax- 
minded  public  labels  as  sheer  extravagance  any 
measure  that  aspires  to  give  to  the  children  of  the 
people  any  more  than  a  modicum  of  educational 
opportunity,  if  the  greater  opportunity  is  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  greater  expense  to  the  tax-payer,  it 
is  refreshing  and  inspiring  to  spend  an  evening  think¬ 
ing  the  problem  through  with  men  of  vision  and 
courage,  whose  convictions  have  the  dynamic  quad- 
ity  that  carries  theory  over  mto  action.  Such  were 
the  speakers  who  made  the  Sunday  evening  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Convention  a  notable  occasion  in  the 
experience  of  the  4,300  teachers  present. 

Dr.  Ralph  Cooper  Hutchison,  President  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  and  the  Honor¬ 
able  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  viewed  the  needs  of  the  youth  of  today 
with  a  clearness  and  acumen  bom  of  an  under¬ 
standing  of  our  national  progress  and  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  present  crisis,  when  the  worth  of  the 
individual  to  society  is  to  be  measured  not  only 
by  his  economic  value  as  a  “hewer  of  wood,**  but 
also  by  his  ability  to  adjust  himself  to  the  com¬ 
plex  demands  of  this  new  day  when  the  supply  of 
man-power  exceeds  the  demand  and  when,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  quality  shall  be  demanded  of  the  worker, 
when  mechanicad  skill  alone  shall  not  render  service 
acceptable,  when  the  essential  skills  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  sincerity  of  work,  when  preferment 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  sound  mtegrity  and  com¬ 
petent  scholarship,  when  the  eyes  of  the  workers 
of  the  world  in  every  field  shall  be  open  to  the 
beauty  that  is  truth  and  the  truth  that  is  beauty. 

Dr.  Hutchison*s  vision  of  the  future  of  our 
educational  institutions,  claiming  for  them  a  place 
above  the  level  of  indiscriminate  mass-production, 
sends  us  back  to  our  class-rooms  with  faith  in  our 
great  op>portunity  in  this  dawn  of  a  new  day,  when 
the  spiritual  significance  of  men  and  things  shall 
color  every  action  of  every  day  and  lend  to  the 
doing  of  old  tasks  a  new  vitality,  for  to  us  as 
teachers  it  is  given  to  help  prepare  men  and  women 
for  leadership  m  a  social  order  where  only  the 
fittest  shall  be  accorded  recognition  as  leaders. 

Dr.  Hutchison*s  prediction  that  discriminative 
judgment  shall  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  selection 


of  men  for  important  roles  in  the  world’s  work  in 
this  new  day  helps  us  to  regain  a  proper  perspective 
as  we  view  our  own  task  that  lies  ahead.  Too  long 
we  have  been  confused  as  we  have  viewed  the  on¬ 
ward  march  of  materialism  in  competition .  with 
culture  and  spirituality.  We  have  experienced  a 
sense  of  futility  as  we  have  seen  the  eternal  verities 
less  and  less  ascendant  and  the  crass  materialism  of 
the  purely  utilitarian  more  and  more  the  ruling  force 
in  the  lives  we  sought  to  influence  throu^  our 
teaching.  If  we  can  have  faith  that  scholarship, 
culture,  and  spirituality  are  indeed  destined  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sme  qua  non  without  which  men 
and  women  cannot  hope  to  attain  and  hold  posi¬ 
tions  of  influence  and  leadership,  we  can  work  with 
the  electric  spark  of  inspiration  in  training  for  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  high  order,  supplying  our  motive  power. 
And  that  very  faith  in  the  magnificent  possibilities 
of  the  work  we  do  shall  mould  our  own  lives  and 
thinking  to  the  betterment  of  the  teaching  personnel 
in  l''is  New  Day  that  demands  a  New  Deal. 

Pursued  to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  this  prophesy 
of  Dr.  Hutchison’s  implies  a  demand  that  teachers 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  shall  be  interpreters  of 
truth,  highly  endowed  with  scholarship  painstak¬ 
ingly  achieved  and  zealously  maintained  through 
devotion  to  study;  with  a  culture  which  shall  over¬ 
flow  into  an  ability  to  enrich  the  experience  of  all 
with  whom  they  come  into  contact;  with  that  fine 
sense  of  spiritual  values  that  shall  nurture  the  celes¬ 
tial  spark  of  human  worth  and  help  to  make  it 
divine;  and  with  an  integrity  of  character  that  shall 
know  no  compromise  in  the  fight  of  Truth  with 
Falsehood. 

If,  as  Dr.  Hutchison  emphasized,  the  great 
need  of  the  Youth  of  Today  is  a  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  intangible  elements  in  our  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  training  for  the  wise  use  of  the  leisure 
that  will  certainly  characterize  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  of  the  next  generation,  the  acceptance 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement  carries  with  it  the 
corollary  that  our  educational  program  must,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  curtailed,  be  broadened  and  en¬ 
riched  to  furnish  those  experiences  that  shall  satisfy 
the  craving  of  the  Youth  of  Today  for  a  broader 
field  of  interest  than  mere  fact-finding  admits. 

But  these  conclusions  assume  the  generosity  and 
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ability  of  the  public  to  support  education  ade¬ 
quately.  That  this  can  be  done  even  in  days  of 
national  crisis  was  proved  by  Governor  McNutt, 
who  in  his  own  state  has  taken  up  the  cudgel  and 
fought  a  good  fight  for  a  system  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  that  shall  demand  for  every  child  “the  right 
to  enjoy,  in  accordance  with  his  capacity,  the  op¬ 
portunities  which  science  and  nature  offer  to  the 
world.”  A  revised  system  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes,  having  as  its  aim  the  equalization  of  op¬ 
portunity,  has  been  Indiana’s  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  to  save  the  schools  during  a  period  of 
economic  stress. 

And  it  has  worked!  In  a  comparatively  brief 
span  of  years  the  entire  picture  of  public  support 
conditioning  school  opportunity  in  Indiana,  has 
changed — to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  Great  State 
of  Indiana — from  a  picture  wherein  “the  reduction 
of  the  state  school  tax  and  the  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  gradually  brought  about  conditions 
which  made  educational  opportunity  far  from  equal 
for  all  the  children  of  the  state,”  to  a  condition 


wherein,  as  the  result  of  modernized  legislation  and 
through  the  operation  of  school  relief  or  equaliza¬ 
tion  funds,  it  has  become  possible  for  reasonably 
adequate  school  opportunities  to  be  assured  to  In¬ 
diana  childreq  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  state. 

What  Indiana  has  done,  other  states  can  and 
must  do.  To  quote  Governor  McNutt:  “No  na¬ 
tion  stands  in  one  spot.  It  either  moves  forward  or 
it  moves  backward.  Happily,  the  faces  of  the 
American  people  have  been  turned  forward.” 

It  is  unthinkable  that  New  Jersey  should  fail  in 
her  great  obligation  to  her  children.  Governor  Mc¬ 
Nutt  champions  the  cause  of  New  Jersey’s  children 
as  well  as  Indiana’s  when  he  maintains:  “The 
most  precious  thing  in  the  state  is  a  child — ^whether 
it  be  your  child,  or  mine,  or  the  child  of  the  hovel 
in  the  city,  or  of  the  hut  in  the  backwoods  of  the 
hills.  The  birthright  of  the  child  is  equality  of  op)- 
portunity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  that 
birthright,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  social  progress.” 

We  must  not  fail  the  Youth  of  Today! 


Through  an  Appreciation  of  International  Problems 
as  a  Factor  in  American  Public  Education 

B\)  Arthur  S.  Hancock,  Trenton 


What  shall  we  teach  the  pupils  in  our  public 
schools  about  America’s  dealings  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions? 

One  school  of  thinken  advises  that  we  become 
an  independent  economic  imit,  an  isolated  island 
among  the  nations,  limiting  our  economic  trade  to 
an  exchange  of  our  surplus  for  those  things  like 
coffee  and  rubber  which  we  cannot  possibly  pro¬ 
duce.  Another  school,  which  is  now  in  the  saddle, 
advises  a  vigorous  expmrt  p)olicy,  a  minimum  of  im¬ 
portation  over  a  high  tariff  wall,  and  the  collection 
of  the  debt  for  the  surplus  in  cash.  Others  say  that 
this  is  impossible:  that  in  the  long  run  imports  must 
balance  exports — ^which  means  a  lower  tariff  wall. 
Still  others  point  out  that  if  we  expect  to  collect  the 
private  debts  now  owed  to  American  individuals 
and  the  war  debts  owed  to  the  American  govern¬ 
ment.  we  must  lower  tariff  walls  and  import  more 
goods  than  we  export,  which  means  fewer  hours 
of  work  for  American  labor,  and  curtailment  of 
acreage  on  the  American  farm.  Still  others  would 
abolish  all  international  trade  barriers,  let  every 
nation  produce  what  it  is  best  adapted  to  produce 
and  have  a  free  exchange  among  nations  as  we  now 
have  a  free  exchange  among  the  states  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  union.  On  the  political  side  one  group  advises 


that  we  avoid  entangling  alliances.  Another  urges 
that  the  interdep>endence  among  nations  points  to 
the  necessity  of  co-op>eration  in  which  every  nation, 
esprecially  the  richest  ones,  must  put  up  some  selfish 
advantage  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good — just 
as  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good  the  wealthy 
individual  or  the  wealthy  state  has  to  pay  more 
for  the  support  of  our  federal  government.  The 
British  are  urging  that  we  stand  by  the  League  of 
Nations  as  the  only  going  concern  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  disputes.  Mussolini  says  the 
League  is  an  absurdity  without  Germany,  Japan. 
Russia,  and  the  United  States. 

In  this  welter  of  conflicting  opinion,  what  shall 
we  teach  our  children  about  America’s  foreign 
relations?  Shall  we,  the  people,  leave  to  the  exp)erts 
the  complicated  problem  of  foreign  affairs,  taking 
what  our  government  gets  for  us  somewhat  as  we 
leave  to  the  engineers  the  complicated  problem  of 
providing  the  electricity  which  we  turn  on  in  our 
houses  and  stores?  Or  is  it  necessary,  if  we  are  to 
have  an  intelligent  foreign  pmlicy,  to  base  it  in  a 
sound  public  opinion  partially  created  in  our  public 
schools?  If  the  latter,  shall  the  teacher  work  to 
produce  certain  emotional  attributes  more  or  less 
without  relation  to  the  facts  involved  or  shall  we 
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try  to  teach  our  children  a  rather  thorough  body  of 
bternational  fact  and  theory?  Tlie  latter  being  im¬ 
possible,  except  among  our  better  pupils  in  the  up¬ 
per  grades  of  the  high  school,  what  emotional  at¬ 
titudes  shall  we  try  to  create?  Should  Americans 
be  willing  to  lower  their  standard  of  living  in  order 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Rou¬ 
manian  worker;  or  should  we  try  to  preserve  for 
America  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world?  Shall  we  say,  "American  resources  for 
Americans,”  or  shall  we  share  these  resources  with 
less  fortunate  nations?  Shall  we  teach  a  selfish 
independence  with  little  co-operation,  a  selfish  in¬ 
terdependence,  in  which  we  co-operate  only  for  our 


own  good,  or  an  unselfish  and  friendly  interdepen¬ 
dence  in  which  we  co-operate  for  the  good  of 
others,  even  at  some  cost  to  ourselves? 

What  shall  we  do  in  our  schools  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  America’s  international  relations?  Professor 
Tobin’s  talk  on  “The  World  Today,”  leaves  us 
with  these  questions  still  unanswered.  Provided  we 
are  to  try  to  teach  the  facts  about  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  various  nations,  he  gives  us  some  basis 
for  rational  judgment;  he  tells  us,  too,  with  Mus¬ 
solini,  that  the  League  is  a  broken  reed  and  should 
be  replaced  by  another  instrument  of  international 
harmony.  Should  it? 

Give  us  more  light. 


THE  1933  CONVENTION 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


amenable  to  their  ideas.  It  is  the  job  of  the 
teachers  to  strike  off  their  shackles  and  make  the 
American  school,  unlike  that  of  the  dictator- 
ridden  European  countries,  a  place  where  "The 
winds  of  freedom  blow.” 

In  somewhat  the  same  vein  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon, 
of  East  Orange,  urged  the  place  of  ideas,  as 
opposed  to  facts,  in  the  education  of  to-day.  "The 
grave  danger  that  education  faces  is  that  it  shall 
become  merely  society’s  most  expert  instrument  for 
perpetuating  existing  Institutions,  and  so  shall  mea¬ 
sure  its  products  by  their  conformities,  rather  than 
by  their  inquiring  minds.  The  real  test  of  an 
educated  person  is  not  the  ability  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  so  much  as  the  power  to  ask  discerning  ques¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  Kingdon  variously  defined  the  true  school 
as  “the  place  where  the  student  learns  rebellion,” 
the  "place  in  which  the  student  acquires  social 
adjustment.”  and  “the  place  where  personality 
is  exalted.’’ 

The  speech  by  Dr.  Paul  R.  Mort  to  the  Mon¬ 
day  morning  session  of  the  Convention  was  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  of  great  importance,  a  sort  of 
prelude  to  the  report  of  the  Governor’s  Survey 
Commission  for  which  he  is  director.  While  it 
was  of  course  impossible  for  Dr.  Mort  to  present 
any  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  he 
did  state  that  the  report  of  the  Commission,  now  in 
press,  contains  recommendations  on  both  economies 
and  on  the  fundamental  reconstruction  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  school  finance  in  New  Jersey,  and  that  the 
Commission’s  study  of  this  latter  problem  is  the 
most  complete  ever  made. 

Primarily  his  speech  was  a  review  of  the  varia¬ 


tions  of  educational  opportunities  in  New  Jersey, 
what  they  mean  and  what  should  be  done  about 
them.  Dr.  Mort  urged  the  definition  of  a  "satis¬ 
factory”  foundation  program  in  all  commiuiities, 
with  wide  variation  uprpard  from  that  in  order  that 
the  foundation  programs  may  be  improved  in  the 
light  of  tested  experience.  "It  is  the  variation 
downward,  indicating  as  it  does  a  denial  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  to  present  day  boys  and  girls, 
that  is  an  index  of  inadequacy  of  a  state  school 
system.  There  are  districts  in  the  State  which 
have  less  than  half  the  funds  available  even  in 
normal  times  to  provide  a  satisfactory  foundation 
program.”  In  closing  Dr.  Mort  spoke  of  the 
difficulty  of  educating  the  public  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  report  when  it  does  appear  and 
emphasized  the  part  teachers  must  play  in  that 
education. 

Speaking  of  “Education  for  the  New  America,” 
Paul  C.  Stetson.  President  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools  in  Indianapolis,  declared  that 
America’s  new  leisure  “will  become  a  national 
liability  rather  than  an  asset,  unless  citizens  are 
educated  to  use  their  leisure  In  a  worthwhile  man¬ 
ner.”  Superintendent  Stetson  feels  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  involves  both  adult  education  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children.  "Public  night  schools  for  adults, 
properly  staffed  and  offering  a  va,riety  of  voca¬ 
tional,  cultural  and  recreational  courses,  are  the 
best  insurance  against  social  disorder  any  com¬ 
munity  can  buy.”  he  stated. 

Curtailed  budgets,  he  declared,  are  the  root  of 
our  difficulty  in  educating  the  children. 

Miss  Jessie  Gray,  president  of  the  National 
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Education  Associadon,  spoke  to  the  Friday  after¬ 
noon  session  of  the  Ginvendon  on  *‘Nadonal  Ideals 
in  Public  Educadon.”  She  too  stressed  the  part 
of  the  teacher  and  the  teacher’s  thinking  in  the 
modem  world,  urging  on  teachers  first,  organiza¬ 
tion;  second,  co-operadon;  and  third,  governmental 
pardcipadon  (local,  state,  and  federal)  to  equalize 
ediKadonal  opportunides  and  support  free  educa¬ 
don  as  the  foundation  of  democracy.  "Ideals  for 
education  are  the  best  ideas  of  every  one  of  the 
profession,  sifting  out  every  liability,  every  useless 
pracdce  whether  sancdoned  by  custom  or  not,  seek¬ 
ing  as  a  quintessence  of  the  endre  profession  the 
best  contribudons  that  will,  when  united,  form  a 
nadonwide  program  acceptable  and  applicable  in 
any  State.” 

Among  the  national  ideals  for  educadon  listed 
by  Miss  Gray  were  universal  educadon  for  every 
child,  lifelong  learning,  effecdve,  competent  teach¬ 
ing,  larger  school  units  for  administrative  economy, 
vocational  training,  especially  for  the  100,000 
pupils  of  high  school  age  released  by  the  NRA, 
and  understanding  and  co-operadon  between  edu- 
cadonal  and  lay  leaders. 

Also  before  the  Friday  afternoon  session  of  the 
Convention,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  reviewed  our  state  educational  prob¬ 
lems.  Dr.  Elliott  stated  that  on  June  30  there 
remained  unpaid  four  millions  of  dollars  of  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  and  $3,830,000  of  current  expenses. 
The  school  districts  of  New  Jersey  were  delinquent 
over  one  and  one-third  millions  of  dollars  for  debt 
service.  There  was  owing  to  the  school  districts 
of  the  various  municipalities  about  eight  millions 
of  dollars  of  local  taxes  which  had  been  levied  for 
school  purposes,  but  remained  uncollected,  and 
there  was  owing  to  the  State  in  State  school  taxes 
about  seven  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars. 

Dr.  Elliott  also  pointed  out  that  reductions  in 
school  budgets  for  1 933-34  have  made  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  raised  by  local  taxes  for  the  op¬ 
eration  of  schools  for  a  full  year  approximately 
19.6  per  cent,  less  than  the  amount  of  money 
raised  for  this  year.  Against  these  facts  the  Com- 
missioiicr  set  a  picture  of  improving  standards  and 
ideals  of  elementary  instruction,  the  betterment  of 
teacher  training  institutions  throughout  the  State, 
and  increased  opportunities  for  learning  in  our  high 
schools,  in  terms  of  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
pupils  enrolled. 

No  review  of  the  1933  Gjnvention  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  the  numerous  and 
satisfying  social  and  musical  events.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the  Bookmen’s  Dance  on  Friday  evening. 


featured  by  the  excellence  of  the  orchestra,  the 
Annual  Banquet,  followed  by  the  Reception  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  Classroom  Teachers  Tea, 
the  Sunday  afternoon  concert  by  the  New  Jersey 
All-State  High  School  Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
a  group  of  songs  by  the  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College  Choir,  and  the  special  Sunday  evening 
Concert  m  the  main  lobby  of  the  Ambassador 
Hotel. 


Classroom  Teachers’  Tea 

The  Classroom  Teachers  of  the  Department  of 
Elementary  Education  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association,  gave  an  informed  reception 
and  tea  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  on  Sunday  afternoon,  November  12,  from 
four  to  six,  in  the  Japanese  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Ambassador,  Atlantic  City.  Mrs.  Frank  G. 
Pickell,  Mrs.  William  F.  Little,  Mrs.  Irene  S. 
Breingan,  and  Miss  Mattie  S.  Doremus  poured. 
The  decorations  were  chrysanthemums  and  Autumn 
leaves.  Miss  Lela  Shurts  of  Newark  sang  and 
Mrs.  Isabelle  Sommer  of  Hillside  rendered  piano 
selections.  Several  hundred  attended  and  msmy 
said  it  was  a  beautiful  climax  to  a  splendid  con¬ 
vention.  Miss  Lelia  O.  Brown  of  Newark  was 
hostess. 


Review  and  Bulletin  Are  Combined 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

tee  and  will  guide  the  future  conduct  of  the  maga¬ 
zine: 

1.  To  hold  and  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Association. 

2.  To  keep  the  membership  adequately  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  activities  of  the  Association.  This  in¬ 
cludes  publication  of  the  advance  program  of  the 
Convention  and  the  Annual  Report. 

3.  To  enable  each  member  to  contribute  toward 
the  advancement  of  the  Association  objectives. 

4.  To  record  a  nmning  survey  of  the  State  of 
education  in  New  Jersey,  particularly  as  it  effects 
teachers. 

5.  To  provide  an  education  forum  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Association  and  educational  activities 
and  teacher  welfare  in  the  State. 

6.  To  serve,  directly  and  indirectly,  as  a  med¬ 
ium  for  acquainting  the  public  with  Association 
activities  and  interests,  and  to  promote  and  pub¬ 
licize  these. 

7.  To  become  reasonably  self-supporting. 
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What  Does  One  Get  at  a  Convention? 

Stephen  B.  Gilhuly,  Retired 


(A/r.  CUhul}f,  formerl}f  principal  of  Fourteenth 
, Avenue  School,  Nervarkt  Jvrote  the  fotlonmg 
article  for  the  October  Pre-Convention  issue  of  the 
RevieVf.  It  l»as  written  at  sea  while  Mr.  Cilhuly 
Was  on  his  Wa}f  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest  Tran*- 
Atlantic  mails  bang  what  they  are,  the  article 
reached  our  office  too  late  for  inclusion  in  that 
issue.  It  is  as  worthy  of  attention  after  the  Con¬ 
vention,  however,  as  before  iL) 

Spencer,  in  his  Data  of  Ethics,  says  we  must  not 
forget  that  we  ourselves  form  a  part  of  that  world 
for  which  our  altruism  would  have  us  work.  In 
other  words  we  caimot  refuse  to  take  ourselves  into 
consideration  in  every  act  which  we  perform. 

This,  it  appears,  gives  us  an  excellent  reason  for 
claiming  the  right  to  justify  the  desire  for  a  personal 
return  for  our  efforts.  In  effect  we  may  properly 
ask  the  question  which  forms  the  title  of  this  article. 

In  normal  business  times  one  receives  a  profit  in 
proportion  to  his  sagacity  in  investment.  Capital  and 
labor  may  expect  a  fair  interest  on  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  economic  struggle. 

Our  capital  is  our  intellect,  our  labor,  its  appli¬ 
cation:  hence  we  may  look  for  something  tangible 
as  pa}mient  for  our  hazard  in  breaking  away  from 
the  routine  of  life  and  embarking  in  a  venture  whose 
outcome  may  be  more  or  less  problematical. 

Continuing  the  analogy,  it  is  safe  to  say  we  shall 
take  out  in  direct  ratio  to  what  we  put  in. 

What  then  do  we  give? 

1st,  Our  presence,  with  its  added  assurance  of 
earnestness;  2d,  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
solidarity  which  has  in  mind  the  betterment  of  our 
profession ;  3d,  a  confidence  in  the  honest  endeavors 
of  our  chosen  officers  in  their  applying,  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  smtJl  annual  dues;  4th,  an  honest 
sacrifice  in  leaving  a  carefully  plarmed  program  in 
our  office  or  room;  5th,  a  faith  in  the  real  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  schools  in  building  character  in  the 
future  citizens  of  our  country,  whose  success  we 
believe  to  be  based  upon  honesty,  farsightedness 
and  intelligence. 

What  do  we  receive? 

Under  what  the  business  man  might  term  “good 
will,”  we  may  include  a  number  of  benefits  which 
at  first  glance  may  seem  intangible.  So  u  "good 
will,”  but  the  spirit  of  a  concern  has  much  to  do 
with  its  material  success. 


There  is  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  those 
speakers  who  give  us  the  results  of  months  of  re¬ 
search.  It  sets  us  to  thinking  out  our  own  problems. 
Then  there  comes  a  courage  from  the  contact  with 
the  experience  of  others ;  a  unity  of  purpose  that  can 
only  be  had  where  people  band  together  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cause.  Another  value  is  found  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  reflection.  When  we  are  close  to  our 
work,  we  lose  the  perspective  which  we  nqed  for 
proper  evaluation.  In  reading  there  is  as  muck 
gained  in  thoughtful  pondering  as  in  the  perusal  of 
the  page. 

A  dear  old  lady  once  gave  this  advice: 

“Set  and  look  from  you.” 

It  is  surprising  what  gain  there  is  to  us  in  a  con¬ 
vention  when  we  leave  the  iiiunediate  task  and  “set 
suxl  look  from  us.” 

A  confidence  in  ourselves  is  an  element  not  to 
be  despised.  Nothing  is  so  disturbing  as  lack  of 
belief  in  our  own  ability.  The  world  takes  us  at 
our  own  estimate  of  ourselves,  and  the  clashing  of 
wits  and  exchange  of  opinion  often  gives  us  an  idea 
that  perhaps  we  aren’t  so  far  wrong  after  all. 

Beyond  the  enlarged  vision  which  a  convention 
brings,  lie  the  more  tangible,  workable  every  day, 
useful  hints.  One  finds  ffie  best  magazines  of  the 
teaching  profession,  the  most  recent  textbooks  and 
grade  aids  so  attractively  exhibited;  the  most  recent 
inventions  in  picture  and  lighting  effects  demon¬ 
strated;  die  whole  presented  with  courtesy  and 
patience,  so  that  one  feels  improved  by  just 
browsing. 

Thus  the  interest  paid  on  the  investment  of  at¬ 
tendance  is  greater  than  the  profit  of  commerce 
showing  the  increase  on  our  capital  such  as  that  of 
the  seed  which  is  placed  in  the  ground  and  produces 
a  hundred  fold. 

Summing  up  the  spiritual  values  as  inestimable, 
and  the  educational  advantages  as  worthy  of  most 
careful  investigation,  there  remains  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  of  such  gatherings  that  must  not  be  lightly 
dismissed.  The  hearty  cheer  of  old  friends,  glad¬ 
dening  the  soul  that  one  is  well  remembered,  the 
pleasing  joy  in  making  new  acquaintances,  thus  err- 
larging  our  circle  of  interesting  people:  the  kaleide- 
scopic  change  in  halls  and  walks,  in  sea  and  sky, 
fill  our  hearts  with  a  capacity  for  appreciative  mem¬ 
ory  and  keen  anticipation,  making  us  able  more 
humanly  to  meet  the  trying  cares  to  which  we 
return. 
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finance  structure  throughout  the  State  in  depression 
times,  and  will  result  in  a  lack  of  responsiveness  to 
the  need  for  change  m  the  educational  program  in 
better  times. 

Nature  of  the  Educational  Program 

The  educational  programs  offered  by  communi¬ 
ties  in  New  Jersey  vary  from  some  of  the  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  ones  provided  anywhere  in  the  world  to 
those  of  the  most  meager  sort.  The  differences  in 
these  broKfains  are  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind. 
In  the  abler  districts  the  whole  stage  is  set  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  to  serve  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities 
of  every  boy  and  girl.  Well  selected  and  highly 
tramed  teachers  have  their  work  supplemented  by 
specialists  who  help  to  diagnose  the  physical,  social, 
and  intellectual  needs  of  the  pupils  and  who  give 
assistance  in  providing  those  materials  and  activi¬ 
ties  which  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 
As  we  pass  from  the  ablest  to  the  less  favored  dis¬ 
tricts,  we  find  a  continuous  lessening  of  those  ser¬ 
vices  which  have  been  established  in  accordance 
with  the  ideals  of  American  democracy  to  discover 
and  to  develop  each  individual  boy  and  girl.  We 
find  children  entering  school  at  the  age  of  five,  but 
we  do  not  find  the  proper  facilities  for  adjusting 
them  to  their  transition  from  the  life  of  the  home 
to  the  life  of  the  school.  Schoolrooms  lack  equip¬ 
ment  and  any  semblance  of  the  socially  desirable 
and  artistic  or  the  intellectually  stimulating  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  found  in  the  better  supported 
schools.  Not  only  are  the  teachers  less  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  understand  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls 
and  less  well  equipped  with  materials  to  use  in 
meeting  these  needs,  but  there  is  also  only  the 
meagerest  of  help  available  to  supplement  their  ser¬ 
vices  on  the  physical  side,  and  little  or  no  help  to 
supplement  it  on  the  intellectual  side.  Curriculum 
specialists,  school  psychologists,  adequate  super¬ 
vision — all  are  lacking.  The  result  is  that  these 
schools  tend  to  be  traditional  regimented  schools, 
providing  little  for  those  boys  and  girls  who  are  not 
able  to  profit  by  group  activities.  Many  of  these 
schools  have  small  classes,  yet  because  the  teachers 
lack  training  and  the  necessary  specialized  assist¬ 
ance  the  boys  and  girls  are  treated  less  as  indi¬ 
viduals  than  are  the  children  in  many  of  the  large 
classes  in  communities  where  specialized  services 
are  provided. 

The  last  described  schools  are  not  typical  of 
the  large  majority  of  schools  in  New  Jersey,  yet 
they  represent  the  type  of  school  found  in  the  most 


meagerly  supported  area.  While  expensive  pro¬ 
grams  cannot  be  made  available  to  all  children  in 
the  State,  as  soon  as  financial  plans  permit,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  should  provide  as  a  minimum 
opportunity  for  all  of  its  children  a  program  at 
least  as  acceptable  as  that  now  being  provided  in 
the  districts  of  average  wealth. 

However,  regardless  of  the  meagemess  of  the 
present  minimum  program  in  operation  in  the  State, 
it  is  considered  necessary  at  this  time  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  go  no  farther 
m  its  financial  activities  than  to  equalize  the  burden 
of  the  present  meager  minimum  program.  This 
program  demands  the  equalization  of  the  burden 
of  supporting  the  type  of  program  that  in  1930-31 
cost  $57  per  elementary  pupil  and  $98  per  high 
school  pupil. 

Repeal  of  State  Property  Tax 
FOR  Schools 

Inasmuch  as  the  present  state  property  tax  for 
schools  is  a  coimty  property  tax  to  the  extent  of 
90  per  cent.,  it  leads  to  a  false  inflation  of  the 
state  budget  for  education.  It  is  accordingly  rec¬ 
ommended  that  this  tax  be  abandoned.  According 
to  the  proposed  finance  plan  given  below,  this 
would  automatically  eliminate  the  distribution  of 
all  funds  from  this  tax.  It  should  be  understood 
that  this  recommendation  is  contingent  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  recommendations  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs. 

Simplified  State  Support  Program 

It  is  recommended  that  as  an  immediate  step 
New  Jersey  provide  sufficient  funds  other  than 
the  property  tax  to  supplement  a  district  tax  of 
4.75  mills  by  the  amount  required  to  guarantee 
every  district  in  the  State  the  kind  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  offered  in  the  school  year  1930-31 
in  the  poorest  10  per  cent,  of  the  districts  in  the 
State,  and  that  no  district  receive  less  than  $  1 3 
per  elementary  pupil  and  $22  per  high  school 
pupil.  This  plan  would  require  the  same  total 
amount  of  state  aid  as  is  provided  at  the  present 
time.  Inasmuch  as  the  state  school  tax  of  2.75 
mills  provides  approximately  $18,000,000  of  the 
$21,000,000  now  distributed  by  the  State,  this 
plan  would  require  that  $18,000,000  be  raised 
from  taxes  other  than  the  property  tax.  It  should 
be  understood,  however,  that  the  total  state  aid  for 
public  schools  would  remain  at  $21,000,000. 

The  result  of  the  above  recommendations  would 
be  to  guarantee  to  every  district  funds  suflicient  to 
provide  the  type  of  meager  educational  program 
afforded  in  the  most  poorly  supported  schools,  with 
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essentially  no  greater  burden  upon  the  people  in  any 
community  than  upon  those  in  any  other.  With 
negligible  exceptions,  none  of  the  monies  distributed 
by  the  State  would  be  required  for  additional  edu¬ 
cational  expenditure,  inasmuch  as  almost  all  of  the 
districts  in  the  State  are  now  above  the  recom¬ 
mended  minimum.  The  exceptions  would  be  poor 
districts  which  within  the  current  year  have  been 
required  to  retrench  ruthlessly  below  the  meager 
minimum  level  proposed  here  as  the  minimum  level 
below  which  no  locality  shall  be  allowed  to  go. 

V/hh  this  foundation  program  assured  m  every 
district,  each  district  would  have  leeway  to  build 
its  own  superstructure,  utilizing  its  own  local  funds. 
As  times  improve,  the  poor  districts  would  use  the 
opportunity  to  tax  themselves,  beyond  the  rate  re¬ 
quired,  to  build  toward  the  program  which  the 
State  should  eventually  guarantee.  As  these  pro¬ 
grams  develop  under  the  guidance  of  the  State 


Department  of  Education,  the  level  guaranteed  by 
the  State  would  be  gradually  raised  until  every 
child  in  the  State  would  be  offered  the  type  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  toward  v^ch  the  State  is 
working  as  a  minimum. 

It  should  be  understood,  therefore,  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  aid  dervied  from  money  made 
available  by  appropriation  or  other  means  by  the 
Legislature  under  the  proposed  plan  would  be 
available  to  reduce  the  loc2d  property  tax.  It 
would  likewise  be  available  for  educational  ex¬ 
pansion  if  and  when  the  conunimity  saw  fit  to  use 
it  in  such  manner.  ' 

Chart  1  illustrates  the  operation  of  the  proposal 
in  fifteen  districts  representing  a  wide  range  of 
ability  to  support  schools  m  the  State.  These  fif¬ 
teen  districts  are  ananged  according  to  wealffi  per 
pupil.  The  ablest  districts,  typified  by  Atlantic 
City  and  Montclair,  are  at  the  top;  the  least  able 


CHART  1 

Operation  of  the  Proposed  Plan  for  Reorganizing 
State  School  Support  in  New  Jersey 
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districts,  typified  by  Berlin  Township  and  Net- 
cong,  are  at  the  bottom.  The  white  section  of 
each  bai  represents  the  per-ptq>il  yield  of  a  4.75 
mills  tax  on  the  value  of  property  m  the  district. 
The  second  section  of  each  bar  represents  aid  of 
$  1 3  per  pupil  which  would  be  granted  on  account 
of  the  minimum  guarantee  of  $  1  3  per  pupil.  The 
remaining  sections  represent  the  equalization  md 
received  by  those  districts  entitled  to  such  aid.  The 
dotted  part  of  each  bar  shows  the  amount  which 
the  district  would  gain  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  repeal  of  the  state  property  tax  would  release 
the  district  from  the  present  requirement  of  sending 
money  from  the  district  to  be  used  in  poor  districts. 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  district  which  receives 
equalization  aid  has  avsulable  $37  per  elementary 
pupil  from  the  local  tax,  the  guaran>r^d  $13  per 
pupil,  and  the  equalization  aid.  Chart  I  is  based 
on  $57  per  elementary  pupil  and  $98  lor  each 
high  school  pupil.  Also,  the  computations  take 
into  consideration  additional  allotments  for  special 
classes,  small  schools,  and  transportation.  The 


$13  minimum  guarantee  represents  $13  per  ele¬ 
mentary  pupil  and  $22  per  high  school  pupil.  In 
the  construction  of  this  chart  all  costs  have  beeu 
expressed  in  terms  of  elementary  pupil  units. 

Chart  2  shows  the  amount  of  potential  tax  re¬ 
lief  which  the  combined  effect  of  the  state  aid  and 
the  elimination  of  the  state  property  tax  for  schools 
would  bring  to  each  of  the  fifteen  districts  shown 
in  Chart  1.  The  length  of  the  bars  represents 
the  number  of  points  of  tax  relief  expressed  in  terms 
of  dollars  per  one  hundred  dollars  of  assessed 
valuation. 

Availability  of  Necessary  Taxes 

The  tax  problem  which  immediately  presents  it¬ 
self  concerns  the  question  of  what  new  taxes  are  to 
be  utilized  as  a  source  of  the  revenue  demanded 
by  these  proposals.  In  the  first  place,  any  analysis 
of  liie  situation  demonstrates  that  these  taxes  should 
be  other  than  property  taxes.  The  studies  made 
by  the  Commission  show  that  New  Jersey  has  been 
far  from  the  front  ranks  of  the  states  which  have 


CHART  2 

The  Amount  of  Potential  Tax  Belief  Represented  by  Increased 
Aid,  and  the  Advantages  Accruing  from  the  Repeal  of 
the  State  Property  Tax  Under  Plan  R- 13-57 

(The  Proposed  Plan) 
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f-  Andress  Health  Series 


Now  complete  for  all  grades  from 
the  first  through  high  school 


SUMMER  FUN 

Second  half  of  the  first  grade  or  first  half  of  the  second  grade 

SUNSHINE  SCHOOL 

Second  half  of  the  second  grade  or  alternating  with  A  Journey  to  Health 
Land  in  the  third  grade 

JOURNEY  TO  HEALTH  LAND 

Third  grade 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  WAKE-UP  TOWN 

Fourth  grade 

HEALTH  AND  SUCCESS 

Fifth  Grade 

BROADCASTING  HEALTH 

Alternating  with  Health  and  Success  in  the  fifth  grade 

HEALTH  SCHOOL  ON  WHEELS 

Fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  grade 

HEALTH  AND  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

Sixth  or  seventh  grade 

SCIENCE  AND  THE  WAY  TO  HEALTH 

Seventh  or  eighth  grade 

HEALTH  ESSENTIALS 

High-school  grades 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 


70  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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GBADY-KLAPPEB.OIITOED  S 

^^Childhood  Readers” 


OFFEB 


TO  CHILDREN 

Delightful  content,  superbly  illustrated,  with 
a  host  of  challenging  problems  that  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  reading  techniques. 

TO  TEACHERS 

A  well-graded  set  of  basal  readers  with  a 
system  of  teaching  reading  that  rides  no 
hobby  and  incorporates  significant  teaching 
technique  of  proved  worth. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

B97  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YOKE 


TEACHER’S 

HANDBOOK 


For  First  and  Second  Grades 


IN  THE 


TRIANGLE 

ARITHMETICS 


Every  first  and  second  grade  teacher  will 
welcome  this  helpful  and  complete  guide, 
by  the  authors  of  THE  TRIANGLE 
ARITHMETICS  —  “the  most  popular 
arithmetics  ever  published.” 

I  New  Jersey  Edition 

Six  books  for  grades  three  to  eight,  in¬ 
clusive.  Write  for  full  information. 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO. 

WINSTON  BUIIJ>INO  PHILADELPHIA 


sought  to  bring  about  a  proper  adjustment  of  costs 
of  government  by  drawing  from  various  taxes. 
New  Jersey  would  have  finally  to  transfer  at  least 
$68,000,000  from  the  property  tax  to  other  taxes 
before  she  could  bring  the  amount  of  relief  to  her 
property  taxpayer  which  had  the  unanimous  sup¬ 
port  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  of  New  York 
for  that  state. 

Proposed  State  Support  Program  as 
Related  to  Emergency  Conditions 

There  are  three  principal  causes  of  the  serious 
condition  in  which  the  schools  find  themselves  at 
the  time  this  report  is  submitted.  Two  of  these 
are:  failure  to  collect  tzixes  locally,  and  failure  of 
the  State  to  make  provision  for  funds  to  take  the 
place  of  the  state  property  tax  for  schools,  which 
it  has  not  succeeded  in  collecting.  Failure  to  col¬ 
lect  taxes  locally  is  the  result  in  no  small  degree 
of  the  relatively  heavy  burden  upon  property 
throughout  New  Jersey,  particularly  in  the  poor 
districts.  It  is  obvious  that  the  recommendations 
outlined  above  will  do  much  to  offset  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  make  for  failure  to  collect  taxes  locally. 
The  proposed  finance  plans  should  likewise  avoid 
the  second  cause  of  present  difficulties  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  state  property  tax  for  schools  and  by  placing 
dependence  upon  some  tax  for  the  collection  of 
which  the  State  can  take  direct  responsibility. 

Financial  Control  in  Local  Districts 

The  third  cause  of  present  difficulties  is  the  di¬ 
version  of  school  taxes  from  educational  purposes 
to  other  municipal  purposes.  Tlie  reported  wide¬ 
spread  failure  of  the  schools  to  obtain  their  guaran¬ 
teed  share  of  taxes  is  a  situation  which  should  be 
corrected  by  some  type  of  state  action.  Although 
the  law  requires  the  municipsJ  authorities  to  pay 
over  to  districts  the  amount  of  their  approved 
budget  upon  the  requisition  of  the  school  boards 
and  to  borrow  money  if  the  funds  collected  are 
not  sufficient,  this  machinery  is  reported  to  have 
broken  down  in  an  alarmingly  large  number  of 
districts  in  the  State.  The  indications  are  that 
many  school  boards  are  not  receiving  even  a  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  taxes  collected.  In  some 
cases  it  is  reported  that  school  boards  have  co¬ 
operated  by  failing  to  requisition  the  funds  needed 
for  the  payment  of  their  budgetary  conunitments. 
To  the  extent  that  this  is  the  practice,  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  nullification  of  the  intent  of  the  law,  even 
though  in  some  instances  the  failure  of  the  school 
board  to  requisition  funds  may  have  avoided  legal 
implications.  It  is  recommended  that  this  situation 
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be  investigated  thoroughly  and  that  state  machinery 
be  set  up  that  will  assure  the  schools  the  safeguard 
which  the  present  legislation  was  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide.  It  should  be  possible  to  require  periodic  re¬ 
ports  from  the  county  superintendent,  who  is  really 
a  state  officer,  and  to  give  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Education  power  to  protect  the  schools  when 
such  situations  occur. 

Urgency  of  the  Financial  Situation 

Far-reaching  financial  difficulties  now  being  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  State  constitute  an  emergency 
which  should  call  for  fundamental  action  on  the 
reorganization  of  school  finance  and  the  protection 
of  the  local  school  government  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date. 

The  program  proposed  by  the  Governor’s  School 
Survey  Commission  has  been  designed  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  reorganization  by  guaranteeing  a  founda¬ 
tion  program  of  education  In  all  communities  of  the 
State  with  only  a  reasonable  rate  of  taxation  re¬ 
quired  in  each  community.  The  •  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  equalization  of  educational  op¬ 
portunity  and  the  principle  of  the  equalization  of 
the  burden  of  support  will  not  only  form  the  basis 
of  a  complete  reorganization  of  public  school 
finance,  but  will  also  solve  the  present  financial 
emergency  in  the  schools. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Thomas  N.  McCarter,  Chairman,  Rumson 

Alexander  Hamill,  Vice-Chairman,  Jersey  City 

Solomon  C.  Strong,  Secretary},  West  Orange 

George  C.  Baker,  Moorestown 

John  H.  Bosshart,  South  Orange  and  Maplewood 

Willard  E.  Bovsrman,  Newark 

Mary  F.  Conners,  Trenton 

Elizabeth  Edwards,  Maywood 

Charles  H.  Elliott,  Trenton 

Wilson  Farrand,  Newark 

Maurice  Fels,  Vineland 

Robert  P.  Fischelis,  Trenton 

/\lexander  J.  Glennie,  Newark 

Stanley  S.  Holmes,  Maplewood 

Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Jones,  Kearny 

Mrs.  William  F.  Little,  Rahway 

J.  C.  Love,  Montclair 

James  A.  Nugent.  Jersey  City 

W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange 

Frank  G.  Pickell,  Montclair 

H.  Arthur  Smith,  Trenton 

Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Smith,  Jersey  City 

James  R.  Stevens,  Jersey  City 

Albert  Payson  Terhune,  Pompton  Lakes 


Unpleasant  to  think  about — yes! 

But  you  can’t  always  expect  to  be  well  and 
healthy.  One  thing  you  can  and 
should  do  is  to  protect  your  income 
against  the  time  that  sickness  occurs. 


The  Teachers  Protective  Union 
has  made  it  possible  for  every  teach¬ 
er  to  enjoy  complete  income  protec¬ 
tion  at  a  cost  so  low*  it  is  folly  to  be 
without  it.  The  T.  P.  U.  Special 
Certificate  costs  only  $15.00  a  year 
and  pays  liberal  benefits  in  case  of 
sickness,  accident  and  quarantine. 
It  covers  you  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year  and  may  be  carried  on,  at 
no  increased  cost,  if  you  give  up 
teaching  or  marry.  This  Special 
Certificate  is  the  most  complete,  low- 
cost  protection  you  can  buy. 

There  are  other  T.  P.  U.  Cer¬ 
tificates  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of 
every  teacher.  Write  for  complete 
information. 

TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE  UNION 

BRENEMAN  BLDO.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

DUtriet  OfKeet 

612  Sehalf  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kitaj  Building,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

45  Clinton  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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What  Makes  a  Good  Picture 

L.  B.  Johnson,  Newark 


HERE  is  nothing  very  exciting  about 
forty  children  with  their  books  open  to 
page  163.  That  is  why  the  camera  has 
been  so  slow  in  entering  the  classroom. 
On  the  other  hand  the  activity  program,  educa¬ 
tion  by  domg,  the  pre-occupation  of  schools  to-day 
with  things,  these  lend  themselves  admirably  to 
picturization,  and  more  and  more  pictures  of  school 
activities  are  appearing  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  books  on  education.  The  most  abstract 
articles  can  be  illustrated  somehow  with  an  inter¬ 
esting  picture  which  will  make  more  vivid  the  mes¬ 
sage  it  conveys. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  increasing  import¬ 
ance  that  teachers  know  what  constitutes  a  good 
picture,  smce  the  classroom  teacher  is  usually  the 
person  who  determines  whether  the  picture  is  good 
or  bad.  Many  of  the  pictures  which  appear  from 
time  to  time  are  taken  by  the  teachers  themselves. 
Photographers,  even  when  they  are  employed,  have 
to  work  through  and  with  the  teachers,  since  they 
have  no  background  for  the  educational  set-up 
which  they  are  photographing.  Their  advice  may 
be  sought  on  matters  of  light  and  shade,  distance 
and  composition,  but  the  value  of  the  picture  still 
depends  largely  on  the  teacher. 

The  first  important  question  concerning  a  pic¬ 
ture  is  its  purpose.  Why  is  it  bmg  taken?  Do 
we  wish  to  show  something  that  is  being  done  in 
the  classroom,  or  something  that  has  been  com¬ 
pleted?  Is  our  concern  with  a  result  or  with  the 
pupil  activity  leading  to  a  result?  Are  we  taking 
it  to  flatter  or  reward  the  pupils,  to  please  and 
interest  their  parents,  or  to  show  to  people  who 
have  no  interest  in  these  pupils,  but  who  are  con¬ 


cerned  with  the  educational  process  or  principle 
involved? 

These  questions  must  be  answered  first.  If  we 
wish  to  show  the  result,  the  completed  thing,  that 
is  the  center  of  interest  and  any  pupils  m  the  pic¬ 
ture  must  be  subordinate  to  it.  We  must  recog¬ 
nize,  however,  that  things,  as  things,  are  not  half 
so  interesting  as  activity.  We  must  also  recognize 
that  the  things  done  in  school  are  usually  good  only 
in  comparison  with  other  things  done  in  school  by 
pupils  of  comparable  age.  A  second  grade’s 
model  of  the  Delaware  River  Bridge  is  rarely  a 
thing  to  be  admired  by  itself.  It  is  seldom  either 
beautiful  or  faithful  to  the  original.  Its  interest 
lies  m  the  fact  that  it  was  made  by  second  grade 
pupils  and  in  the  educational  implications  of  that 
fact.  Therefore  our  interest  is,  or  should  be,  with 
the  pupils  building  the  bridge,  with  the  activity 
rather  than  the  result. 

Even  when  our  concern  is  with  the  result,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  should  omit  pupils  from 
the  picture.  Personally,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  have 
no  picture  taken  without  a  human  figure  some¬ 
where  in  it,  both  because  it  lends  interest  and  be¬ 
cause  it  helps  give  the  person  who  looks  at  the 
picture  a  sense  of  proportion  and  scale. 

If  our  concern  is  with  the  activity  rather  than 
the  result,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  picture  should 
show  activity.  Then  the  result  is  subordinate  to 
the  doing.  It  is  no  longer  important  that  we  show 
every  detail  of  our  bridge  if  we  can  show  pupils 
purposefully  engaged  in  building  it.  To  be  sure, 
the  picture  should  show  clearly  what  it  is  they  are 
building,  but  the  emphasis  must  be  on  the  pupil 
and  what  he  is  doing,  rather  than  on  the  bridge. 
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I  have  already  suggested  that  we  must  con¬ 
sider  who  will  look  at  die  picture.  If  it  is  to  be 
the  pupils,  the  thing  being  done  gains  in  in^iort- 
ance,  and  the  ptgiils  may  be  a  background.  All 
will  want  to  be  included,  however,  though  each 
will  be  able  to  identify  himself  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction.  If  the  picture  is  intended  for  parents  to 
look  at,  it  is  important  that  every  dear  little  face 
be  there,  and  in  plain  view;  the  thing  is  then  less 
important. 

Seldom,  however,  are  our  pictures  intended  for 
parents  or  children  alone.  More  often  they  will 
illustrate  an  article  or  be  used  in  newspaper  or 
magazine  on  their  own  merits.  Then  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  they  tell  the  story  we  want  told,  and 
how  many  or  which  children  shall  be  included 
will  depend  upon  that.  As  a  rule  two  or  three 
children  will  tell  the  pictured  story  better  than  ten, 
and  ten  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  full 
forty.  The  more  children  there  are,  the  more  the 
attention  of  the  person  looking  at  the  picture  is 
distracted.  If  he  gets  a  good  view  of  one  child 
busily  and  happily  engaged  on  a  project,  his  im¬ 
agination  will  supply  the  others.  No  picture  can 
show  all  of  them  and  still  leave  a  strong  unified 
impression. 

The  choice  of  children  to  be  used  when  such 
pictures  are  being  taken  is  a  difficult  matter.  The 
most  attractive  looking  children  in  the  room  are 
not  always  the  ones  deserving  the  credit  implied  in 
being  photographed.  On  the  other  hand  the  class 
beauty,  boy  or  girl,  undoubtedly  adds  to  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  picture  and  is  a  logical  candidate  for 
the  honor.  A  quiet  conference  between  the  photo¬ 
grapher  and  the  teacher  will  let  the  photographer 
eliminate  the  ill-favored,  and  teacher  those  whose 
faces  are  their  only  recommendation.  If  the  photo¬ 
grapher  makes  or  at  least  announces  the  final  de¬ 
cision.  the  teacher  cannot  be  charged  with  favorit¬ 
ism.  Her  concern  should  be  with  the  mental 
health  of  her  pupils,  seeing  that  the  faithful  are 
rewarded  as  far  as  possible  and  that  the  pupils 
do  not  feel  that  beauty  alone  is  considered  meri¬ 
torious. 

Before  the  picture  is  made,  some  thought  must 
be  given  to  its  future  use.  If  it  is  to  be  exhibited 
as  a  picture  say  8"xl0" — it  may  contain  more 
detail  than  if  it  must  be  reduced  to  a  maximum 
widdi  of  four  inches  for  a  magaznie.  The  picture 
of  one  child  doing  one  thing  can  be  reduced  with¬ 
out  much  loss;  the  picture  of  a  number  of  children 
doing  various  things  rarely  reduces  successfully. 
If  a  newspaper  cut  is  to  be  made  from  the  picture, 
the  contrasts  of  light  and  dark  should  be  as  great 
as  possible. 


If  a  professional  photographer  is  being  called 
in  to  make  the  picture,  the  teacher’s  relatioiu  Mrith 
him  merit  some  attention.  There  are  three  lands 
of  teachers  in  this  situation.  Teacher  A  washes 
her  hands  of  the  job  when  the  photographer  ap¬ 
pears.  Taking  the  picture,  she  says,  is  his  busi¬ 
ness — let  him  do  it.  The  usual  result  is  a  good 
picture  without  any  point  or  value,  save  perhaps 
a  pictorial  one.  Teacher  B  sees  the  photographer 
as  a  man  who  owns  a  camera  and  can  squeeze  the 
bulb  when  told  to.  Her  pictures  may  have  point, 
but  they  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  not  easy  to 
look  at,  wretched  photographically,  and  poor  in 
composition.  Teacher  C — bless  her — regards  the 
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photographer  as  a  fellow  professional,  with  a  defi- 
nite  field  of  specialized  knowledge  of  which  she 
must  make  use.  She  explains  to  him  the  purpose  of 
the  picture,  the  story  she  wants  to  tell.  She  shows 
him  the  set-up  she  has  in  mind.  Then,  if  she  is 
wise,  she  encourages  him  to  talk.  She  finds  where 
he  can  best  place  his  camera  and  what  the  most 
desirable  angles  will  be.  She  gets  him  to  suggest 
changes  in  the  arrangement  and  composition  of  the 
picture,  some  of  which  she  will  approve  and  some 
of  which  she  will  veto,  if  they  destroy  the  thing 
she  is  trying  to  build  up.  The  resulting  photo¬ 
graph  is  likely  to  be  good,  because  it  will  combine 
die  knowledge  and  experience  of  two  specialists. 

May  I  add,  parenthetically,  one  word  of  ad¬ 
vice?  As  a  rule,  and  certainly  for  pictures  in¬ 
volving  action,  the  elaborate  preparations  made 
before  the  arrival  of  the  photographer  are  wasted. 
I  recall  one  picture  I  tried  to  take  of  the  activity 
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room  of  an  elementary  school.  I  had  teen  it  with 
the  children  at  work  about  the  room,  each  busy 
with  his  contribution  to  the  group’s  project.  When 
I  returned,  by  appointment,  with  the  photographer, 
the  room  was  bare  as  a  whistle,  except  that  at  one 
end,  packed  together,  were  all  the  things  on  which 
the  children  had  been  working.  The  moving  of 
them  had  represented  an  hour’s  work  after  school 
by  three  teachers.  Incidentally  diey  were  at  the 
end  of  the  room  where,  because  of  lighting  condi¬ 
tions,  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  photo¬ 
graphed.  Moving  everything  back  to  where  it  had 
been  before  took  another  half  hour,  and  the  re¬ 
arranging  from  that  point  still  another.  If  teachers 
wish  to  prepare  for  the  photographer,  let  the  prepa¬ 
ration  take  the  form  of  thinking  what  they  want 
taken,  and  if  it  is  action,  making  mental  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  action  so  that  they  can  set  it  up 
quickly  for  the  photographer  when  he  arrives. 
Normally  pictures  taken  m  the  classroom  should  in¬ 
volve  only  the  moving  asked  for  by  the  photogra¬ 
pher;  certainly  this  is  true  if  the  picture  is  to  rep¬ 
resent  things  as  they  are. 

The  photographer  has  been  mentioned  from  time 
to  time  as  though  he  were  mechanically  selected. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  school  can  do  considerable 
experimenting  (trial  and  error  method)  in  select¬ 
ing  its  photographer.  Neither  a  portrait  pho¬ 
tographer  nor  one  who  specializes  in  exteriors  is 
necessarily  good  for  classroom.  He  must,  of 
course,  be  professionally  capable,  and  the  more 
capable  he  is,  the  better  pictures  will  result.  To 
this,  however,  he  must  join  infinite  tact  and  pa¬ 
tience  in  dealing  with  children,  not  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  studio,  where  he  is  at  home  and  they  are 
not,  but  in  a  classroom.  Third,  he  must  be  pro¬ 
fessionally  co-operative,  willing  to  meet  the  teacher 
half-way  in  getting  the  picture  she — not  the  photog¬ 
rapher — ^wants. 

Finally  it  is  part  of  my  belief  that  taking  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  classroom  should  be  educationally  use¬ 
ful.  It  is  a  major  event,  in  which  the  class  as  a 
group  is  greatly  interested.  If  the  actual  photo¬ 
graphing  is  preceded  by  some  mvestigation  of  the 
photographic  process  by  class  members  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it,  the  class  is  in  a  position  to  observe 
the  activities  of  the  photographer  intelligently.  It 
is  usually  possible  for  them  to  ask  him  a  limited 
number  of  carefully  selected  questions,  and  to  hold 
another  discussion  after  he  leaves.  Only  if  this  is 
done  does  the  whole  process  of  picture  taking 
really  justify  the  actual  school  time  that  it  con¬ 
sumes. 
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[Seeks  15,000  N.  E.  A.  Members 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  E^ton  of  the  New 
Jersey  Educational  Review,  I  am  taking  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  address  the  teachers  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  I  wish  to  extend  greetings  to  that 
large  body  of  teachers  who  are  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  and  urge  those  who 
have  not  yet  joined  to  do  so  as  early  as  possible. 

I  wonder  if  we  realize  >^at  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  is  doing  for  the  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  our  land.  It  is  our  great  national  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  leading  the  fight  against  lowering  educa¬ 
tional  standards.  It  is  leading  the  fight  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  free  public  schools  for  the  youth  of  this 
country.  We,  as  teachers,  can  render  real  service 
by  joining  the  National  Education  Association  at 
once. 

Ted  Martin,  the  genial  membership  secretary, 
writes  me  as  follows:  "The  N.  E.  A.  hopes  that  no 
teacher  will  be  deprived  of  contact  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  because  of  economic  conditions. 
It  has  therefore  made  arrangements  for  expansion 
of  credit  Dues  may  be  paid  in  cash,  personal 
checks,  post  dated  checks,  warrants,  baby  bonds, 
script  or  promises  to  pay  when  better  days  arrive. 
If  cash  is  scarce,  encourage  your  teachers  to  join 
now  and  pay  later.  Send  names  and  addresses  at 
once  to  the  N.  E.  A.  Headquarters,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  requesting  that  they  be  put  on  the  mailing 
list  of  the  Journal  immediately,  and  let  the  dues 
follow  at  your  convenience.  Under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  teachers  will  receive  the  Journal  regularly, 
the  first  of  each  month,  and  dues  can  be  paid  when 
present  financial  difficulties  are  cleared  up.** 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years  New  Jersey*s 
membership  in  the  N.  E.  A.  has  gradually  in¬ 
creased  from  less  than  two  hundred  to  nearly  ten 
thousand  five  himdred  (10,500).  Every  year  has 
shown  an  increase  to  keep  up  this  record.  They  need 
our  increased  membership  and  we  need  their  help. 
Each  year  has  shown  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year.  How  about  this  year?  Suppose  we  set  a  goal 
of  fifteen  thousand  ( 1 5,000)  members  and  then  go 
out  and  surpass  the  goal.  Let*s  have  more  100% 
membership  schools. 

Raymond  B.  Gurley, 

Stale  Director,  N.  E.  A, 
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times  and  gracious  service.  Spending  December  29  itt 
Paradise  Beach  in  Nassau  with  its  creamy  sands,  pink 
houses,  sunshine  and  picturesque  natives.  New  Year’s 
festivities  on  hoard. 
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Off  to  a  fresh  start  with  the  New  Year . . . 
old  debts  paid  .  .  .  that  is  the  comforting 
outlook  for  thousands  of  teachers  who 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  special 
Household  Loan  Plan. 

$300  or  less  is  loaned  to  school  teachers 
on  their  signatures.  Each  transaction  is 
private,  dignified,  courteous.  Friends, 
relatives,  merchants  are  not  questioned. 
Repayments  are  conveniently  arranged  in 
small  sums  monthly,  divided  into  as 
many  as  15  installments. 

Come  to  the  nearest  Household  office  for 
free  information.  If  that  is  not  conven¬ 
ient,  just  mail  the  coupon.  Loans  may  be 
completed  entirely  by  mail. 
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TRENTON.  5th  Floor. 
Trenton  Trust  Company 
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License  No,  660 


HomsehoU  charges  the  law  rate  set  by  the  New  Jersey  law,  2)4% 
a  month  an  ttnpaid  halances. 


FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 

Home  Phone _ _ 

Amount  I  with  to  borrow  $ . . . My  talary  it  $ _ — 

/  ttuth  at . . . . . . . 

It  is  understood  this  inquiry  does  not  obligate  me  to  borrow  oc 
put  me  to  any  espenae. 


A  Symposium  on  the  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

Sunday,  a  day  when  all  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State  might  be  present  to  partake  in  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  association.  At  present, 
the  convention  extends  over  only  six  consecutive 
half-days,  equivalent  to  three  full  days.  This 
allows  ample  time  for  section  meetings,  general 
meetings,  dances,  concerts,  and  business  meetings. 
Indeed,  the  convention  might  be  more  effective  if 
the  time  were  actually  shortened,  forcing  us  to  re¬ 
evaluate  the  type  of  general  program  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  past. 

That  in  every  school  some  one  person  be  made 
responsible  for  encouraging  attendance  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Probably  many  teachers  aie^ 
really  willing  to  attend  the  convention,  but  do  not 
have  the  initiative  needed  to  help  make  up  a  party, 
or  to  attend  the  convention  alone.  Probably  other 
teachers  fail  to  notice  m  the  Advance  Program  the 
items  on  the  convention  program  that  might  appeal 
to  their  interests.  A  local  teacher,  well  acquainted 
with  his  co-workers  in  his  school,  and  tactful  in  en¬ 
couraging  attendance  at  the  aimual  convention, 
would  bring  to  the  association  an  immense  amount 
of  benefit  just  by  making  the  other  teachers  more 
conscious  of  the  State  Association  and  its  program. 
— fijj  Hubert  Park  Beck,  Summit. 
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Convention  Highlights 


The  hope  for  future  prosperity  and  leadership  lies  in  trabed  men  and  women. 
Children  are  bom  and  grow  up  in  periods  of  depression,  as  well  as  in  periods  of 
prosperity.  It  is  impossible  to  arrest  their  development.  They  have  but  one  chance, 
which  cannot  be  postponed.  Roads  and  buildings  may  wait,  but  not  the  children. 
Governor  Paul  V.  McNutt. 


Out  of  a  century  of  experience  with  public  schools  m  the  United  States,  there 
has  come  common  agreement  that  the  state  should  assume  responability  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  foundation  program  of  education  in  all  communities,  with  the  bur¬ 
den  distributed  upon  the  people  m  all  localities  in  accordance  with  their  tax  paying 
ability. — Dr.  Paul  R  Mort. 


We  need  as  an  ideal  in  education  perfect  understanding  and  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  educational  and  lay  leadership.  Education  belongs  to  the  people.  Then 
taxes  finance  it,  their  children  benefit  by  it. — Jessie  Gray. 


There  never  was  need  as  there  is  needed  to-day  a  vision  of  what  to-mmrrow 
must  be  in  education. — Dr.  CHARLES  H.  Eluott. 


The  last  group  m  the  world  to  know  what  should  and  should  not  be  taught, 
and  how  much  education  is  necessary,  is  the  economy  committee  which  is  cutting 
down  the  local  budget. — Bruce  Buven. 


It  is  inconceivable  that  once  the  American  public  understands  the  important 
place  and  absolute  necessity  of  a  modern  and  forward  looking  school  program, 
it  will  coimtenance  the  efforts  now  bemg  made  to  render  impotent  and  ineffective 
the  chief  agency  which  will  enable  the  **New  Era**  to  meet  the  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  this  country.  PAUL  C.  STETSON. 


It  may  be  that  there  is  not  much  hope  for  humanity,  but  whatever  hope  there 
is  lies  in  e^cadon. — Dr.  Frank  Kingdon. 


Educating  for  peace  is  not  a  doctrine  of  desirables  or  preferables;  it  is  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  future  of  humanity. — Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley. 


Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Education  Association 

64th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
Cleveland 


Febniary  24— March  1,  1934 


National  Education  Association 


72d  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


Washington 


June  30— July  6,  1934 
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